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THE SCOURGE OF THE ANTILLES. 


A STORY OF SHIP AND SHORE. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
WHISPERS. 


Wuewn Paul reached the castle the first per- 
son whom he met was the faithful Indian girl, 
Otehewa. 

“Fear not, my master,” she said, in a tone 
that no one else could hear, “ she is not in much 
danger. She has fainted again, and I made the 
captain believe that she would die if she did not 
have medicine. Iknew he must send for you 
then. Keep up a good heart, for you have some 
friends who will not betray you. All is not lost 
yet.” 

The youth pressed Otechewa’s hand with grati- 
tude, and then hastened away to Mary’s room. 
He found Marl Laroon by her bed, while the 
maiden herself seemed to be asleep. But his 
step aroused her, and she opened her eyes. She 
smiled as she stw who had come, and putting 
out her hand, she said: 

“Tam glad you have come—my brother.” 

Paul started at these two last words, for he 
had almost forgotten them. A dagger’s point 
reached his heart. But he stopped not—he took 
the small, white hand and raised it to his lips. 

“ How do you feel, Mary?” he asked, when 
he had taken a seat by her head, Laroon mov- 
ing his own chair further down in order to allow 
him room.. 

“Tam very weak, Paul.” 

“You have been fainting again ?” 

“Yes.” a 

“More than once ?” 

Noi” 

“How long did she remain so?’ the youth 
asked of Marl. 

“Nearly an hour,” answered he. 

Paul felt of the pulse for some moments, and 
then examined her tongue. After this he ran 
his hand over her brow and temples, and then 
said: 

“ Ah, Mary, 3 you are very low, and you must 
have the utmost care. If you manage to keep 
quiet and easy, I think I can break off the 
fever.” 

“Did you bring your lancet?” asked the 
captain. 

You, sir:”” 

“Then you'll bleed her?” 

“Tthink not. She will need all the vitality 
she has to help her over the disease. I took 
lancets and leeches for fear the difficulty might 
have a tendency to the brain, but I do not now 
apprehend any such thing. How does your head 
feel, Mary ?” 

“Thave no pain there—only a light, dizzy 
feeling at times.” 

The young surgeon found the circulation free, 
and after some reflection he resolved for the 
present to administer some light sedatives and 
watch their effect. This he accordingly did, and 
then he left his patient under the charge of Otehe- 
wa, with full directions for her treatment. 

After this he and Laroon withdrew, and as 
soon as they had reached the hall, Paul told 
the captain what had occurred to Mr. Langley 
and his party. At first Marl was dumb with 
astonishment, but soon his tongue found its use, 
and he questioned the youth upon every point; 
but the latter could only tell what he had heard 
from Jack Martin—that the party bad been eap- 
tured by a band of Spanish officers or soldiers, 
and that they had been accused of horse- 
stealing. 

“By the blessed virgin,” exclaimed Matl, 
vehemently, “not a single horse have I cap- 
turned, or my men, that did not belong to me. 
There is some villany in this !” 

No man could have expressed more virtuous 
indignation than did the pirate captain at that 
time. Tobe thus charged with an offence which 
he never committed seemed painful to him, and 
he was determined that the perpetrators of the 
Outrage should suffer. After pondering upon 
the thing for some time he resolved to leave 
Mary wholly in the charge of Paul, and retarn 
at once to the brig to see if he could not hant 
up something more concerning the business. 
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promised either to come up, or send, in the mom- 
ing, he went away to see old Hagar, and having 
conversed with her some minutes, he entered 
the boat and put off. 

On the following morning Paul found Mary 
much better, and he felt assured that she would 
have no fever if she remained quiet. At about 
ten o’clock Marl came up, and after he had seen 
the invalid he concluded to let Paul remain to 
attend her, for he had planned to go to Caraccas 
and learn why his men had been arrested. If 
they had really been seized for horse-stealing he 
knew he could free them at once, and as he 
could not well afford to lose them, some of them 
being his best men, he was prepared to run some 
risk on their account. 

But before the captain made this arrange- 
ment he was anxious to know how long it would 
be before Mary would be able to move about. 
The young surgeon assured him that it would 
be a week at least, and when he became con- 
vinced of this he concluded to go and leave Paul 
in charge of the sick girl. Accordingly Laroon 
hastened away, and our hero was once more in 
company with the being he had so wildly, fondly 
loved. 

But a “change had come over the spirit of his 
life-dream.””’ That gentle being was not to him 
now what she had been. The heart wherein he 
had treasured up that love was all torn and 
bleeding now. The hope ofa whole future was 
dashed to the earth, and he had lost the bright- 
est jewel of hisearthly crown. That evening, as 
the sun touched the western horizon, and poured 
its flood of golden sheen into the room, Paul sat 
by the bed and held Mary’s hand within his 
own. He had sat thus for some time in silence, 
when the maiden spoke : 

“ Paul,” she said, in a low, tremulous voice— 
tremulous from emotion rather than weakness— 
“you are not happy in having found a sister.” 

The youth started, and for a moment his eyes 
were bent to the floor. But he soon looked up, 
and while an expression of more than common 
sadness rested upon his handsome features, he 
replied : 

“Tt is not what I have found that moves me. 
It is a holy blessing to own a sister’s love. 
But what have I lost!” 

“ None of my love, Paul,” quickly cried Mary. 
‘“©O, none of my love.” 

“ But you cannot love me as you did?” 

“T can love you ever, my brother.” 

“O, Mary, if you love me, speak not that 
name. Call me Paul—call me—call me—Love. 
O, call me anything but that !” 

“And do you not love your sister?” mur- 
mured the stricken girl, in soft, plaintive sadness. 

“Yes, yes, O, yes—I love you more than I 
ean tell; but do not call me—brother. Not now, 
not now. At some time, when my heart has 
arisen from its gricf, I may bear it. But not 
now.” 

“ Paul, we will never part.” 

“We must part, Mary,” exclaimed the youth, 
bitterly. ‘We cannot now be what we have 
hoped to be to each other. Soon this bond will 
be broken—the inner bond of the heart will be 
sundered as the outer bond has already been 
sundered—and then you will form new ties for 
life.” 

“Twill never leave you, my love,’ 
the fair girl, earnestly. 

“Ah, Mary,” returned the youth, shaking his 
head sadly, “you know not what life may yet 
hold out to you among its inducements. One 


uttered 


so fair and beautiful as yourself cannot long live 
without being loved, and you cannot always keep 
your heart isolatd. I know your nature too 
well. Ere long my image shall hold only a 
brother’s place in your heart, and then—then—” 

“sh. Speak no more now, Paul. Never 
will I leave you—never will I give my love to 
another but with you— But why doIspeak so! 
My heart’s like your own. Never—O, never, 
can another occupy the place you have held in 
my love. It may be wicked—it may be un- 
natural—but I must love you ever ; and we will 
never be separated, but over life’s journey we 
will walk together, and at the foot of the hill 





will we lie down in death all free from stain, and 
thoughtless ofall guile. We will, Paul—we will 
love—ever.”” 

The youth pressed the white hand he held to 
his lips, and the tears coursed freely down his 
cheeks. In this position was he when Otehewa 
entered the room. The faithful Indian hesitated 
a moment when she saw how matters stood, but 
at a word from her young mistress she approach- 
ed the bed. 

“My master,” she said, addressing Paul, “you 
must not fear, for all is not yet lost. I have 
long been prepared for any emergency, and Marl 
Laroon cannot succeed in any plan of wicked- 
ness he may undertake, save to keep my mis- 
tress here a prisoner ; and I do not think he can 
always do that.” 

The girl spoke in an idiom which it would be 
useless to attempt to follow, but her words were 
nevertheless plain to be understood, and her 
mode of expression was beautiful in the ex- 
treme. Paul returned her a look of gratitude, 
but he made her no immediate reply in words. 

The sun was now down, and the shades of 
evening were gathering about the place. The 
youth saw that his fair patient needed repose, 
and leaving with Otehewa instructions how to 
administer the medicine he left the apartment 
and walked out into the garden, and there he 
paced to and fro until long after the mantle of 
darkness had been drawn over the scene. 

“She my sister!” he murmured to himself, 
stopping suddenly and clasping his hands to- 
gether. ‘I know that man can lie—most base- 
ly lie ; but this may all be true. Alas, I fear it 
is, for my own memory holds some such picture. 
Well do I now remember of calling her my sis- 
ter, yet it may be false. ‘T}e man with whom I 
lived was not my father, for Burningtomhas told 
me as much; and then I remember that I called 
him, uncle. O, why has this thing come to blast 
my life-plan! Why has this heavy hand of 
anguish fallen upon me! Buffo Burnington 
might tell me something, but he is mine enemy— 
and he is a prisoner beside. O, God! wilt not 
thou have eompassion upon me! Look down 
and—” 

Paul stopped, for at that instant he felt alight 
touch upon his shoulder. He turned, and saw 
Otehewa. 

“What seck ye here?” he quickly asked. 

“To tell youasecret,” answered the dark- 
skinned girl, at the same time casting her eyes 
quickly about. 

“A secret?” repeated Paul. 

“Ay,” whispered Otehewa, “and when you 
know it you may be on your guard, though you 
must trust me more than yourself.” 

“But your secret?” impatiently uttered the 
youth. ‘ What is it?” 

“Simply this: Marl Laroon means to make 
my mistress his wife as soon as he comes back !”” 

“What!” ejaculated the young surgeon, 
starting as though he had been shot. ‘ How 
know you this ?” 

“Because I heard him say so; and he has 
sent to San Felipe for a priest. The priest will 
come here, and here remain until the maiden is 
well enough to be married.” 

“And you are sure of this ?” 

“ Of what I have told you—yes.” 

“ But the priest has not yet come ?” 

“No, not yet.” 

Paul started away with his hands clasped, end 
when he came back, he said: 

“What can you do?” 

“Much, much that, I shall not yet confess.” 
The girl hesitated a moment, and then she add- 
ed, ina thrilling whisper. ‘ Wait until the time 
comes. Even the base pirate’s life is not worth 
that pure maiden’s happiness !’” 

Again the youth started away in a frantic 
mood, but this time when he returned he found 
the Indian girl gone, and shortly afterwards he 
followed her to the house. 





CHAPTER XVIL. 
A STRANGER. 

Mart Laroon went to Caraccas, and he 
found that his men had been apprehended for the 
alleged crime of horse-stealing. They were in 
prison, and he was not allowed to see them. He 
went to the governor, Don Pedro de Manriquez, 
but from him he could gain no satisfaction. Don 
Pedro simply told him that a complaint had 
been lodged against the men who were taking 
horses from the woods about Silver Bay, and 
that he had consequently given orders for their 
arrest. Laroon then demanded a trial at once, 
but to this the governor could not accede, as he 
‘said that the complainant was at present out of 
the city. Upon this the pirate began to rave, 
but a simple hint that he might find a home at 
the expense of the 
tongue at once, for he had no 
ina situation where he m 


government stopped his 
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The pirate captain made as much inquiry as 
he dared to, but he could not find that any 
other suspicions were held against his men save 
upon the question of horse-stealing, and this 
made him somewhat easier than he had been 
when the news of their arrest first reached him. 
He also learned that the trial would not come 
off under a month, and then he set out on his 
return, having first, however, gaincd a promise 
from the governor that the prisoners should be 
informed of his endeavors in their behalf, and 
that they should also be assured that he would 
be on hand to defend them with his testimony. 

It was just one weck from the time of his 
leaving that Marl Laroon reached the castle on 
his return. It was towards evening when he 
reached the place, and his first movement was 
to learn the condition of Mary. He found her 
not only convalescent, but almost wholly re- 
covered, and the peculiar sparkle of his eyes 
told how much inward satisfaction he found in 
the fact. Although it was near sundown the 
captain had his boat called away and manned, 
for he desired to visit the brig to see how matters 
were progressing there. Paul's heart beat quick 
when he heard this order, for he feared that he 
should be forced to accompany his commander, 
but such was not the case. Marl simply told 
him that he should return before long, and then 
went away. 

Our hero now felt anxious and uneasy. He 
had seen Mary recover with much joy, but ever 
and anon that joy had been clouded by the fears 
which Otehewa’s revealment had brought up. 
And now those fears assumed a palpable form. 
The dark spirit had returned—the lovely maiden 
was strong again—and within the dwelling there 
head come a man whose very look and air of 
pious sanctity struck him with dread. It was 
the priest from San Felipe! Well did Paul 
know why he had come! 

At ten o’clock the captain returned, but he 
did not again see Mary that night. During the 
latter part of the night the wind arose, and be- 
fore morning heavy drops of rain began to fall. 
When daylight came a severe storm had set in, 
and before noon the wind blew almost a hurri- 
cane; but Laroon did not make himsclf uneasy 
about the brig, for he knew that the tops of the 
hills would have to blow off before the gale could 
touch his vessel, and besides this he knew that 
Storms and Ben Marton would know as well 
what to do in case cf danger as he would himself. 

This wind came from the northward and east- 
ward, and before night the atmosphere had be- 
come really cold—so cold that Mary shuddered 
under the influence of the searching blast, and 
Laroon ordered a fire to be built in the great sit- 
ting-room, and after this was.done, Paul and 
Mary repaired thither to eat supper, the captain 
having tnrited them to eat with him. 

The meal had been eaten, and the table moved 
back, and both Paul and Mary had taken seats 
near the blazing fire, when there came an alarm 
from the great gate. Marl Laroon’s first emo- 
tion was one of fear, for he showed it in his every 
motion, but he soon overcame that, and by the 


time the porter entered, he was : calm. 





“ What is it?” he asked of the servant. 

“A stranger, sir, who asks hospitality for the 
night.” 

“Alone?” asked Laroon. 

Yes, elf.” 

“ Then let him come in.” 

“In here?” 

“Ts he agentleman !” 

“ He appears so.” 

“Then let him come in here.” 

The servant withdrew, and ere long the door 
of the sitting room was opened, and the strang- 
er was usheredin. He wore a long cloak which 
was fastened about the neck by a golden clasp, 
and the appearance of the spurs apon his boots 
showed that he had ridden hard, for the rowels 
were covered with blood. He bowed gracefally 
to the company, and having removed his cloak 
and hat and handed them to a servant, he ap- 
proached the fire. Hoe was a medium-sized man, 
or rather of medium height; but in his frame | 
was more fall and bulky than usual, thongh not 
tending at all. to obesity. His features were 
regular and handsome, his eyes of a dark hazel, 
and very brilliant, his hair a dark auburn in 
color, with much mixture of silver, and in aye 
he appeared to be not far from fifty. The only 
peculiarity about him was a pecnliar squint of 
the eyes ; or rather a tendenvy to a crossing of 


glance, one of the eyes turning dilfe 





ently from 
its neighbor. But this was not noticed at all 


times—it was only when he looked! -ideways that 
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it was very apparent. Further than this he | 
seemed to be a man who had seen much trouble, 


and his features had assumed a sort of melan 


choly cast. 





“ Have you trave 
the stranger had become seated. 
“ From Caraccas since yesterday,” returned he 


lied far?” asked Mar!, after 


“ This is the place of Captain Laroon, I think "”’ 
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“Are you the gentleman ?” 

“Lam, sir,”’ returned Marl, beginning to eye 
the stranger with interest. “ What may I call 
your name ?” 

“ Fox, sir—James Fox. 

“Ah, an Englishman ?” 

“ England, I suppose, is my native land.” 

“From what part did you come?” asked the 
pirate, now showing some palpable signs of 
uneasiness. 

“ From the east.” 

Laroon seemed for the moment more easy, 
but as he gazed into the man’s face again his 
uneasiness was manifest. 

Nor was Marl Laroon the only one who 
watched that man with more than usual interest. 
Paul also eyed him anxiously, and once or twice 
when Fox spoke, the youth started as though 
some long-forgotten memory had come suddenly 
upon him. But the guest seemed to notice 
nothing of this. He had simply examined the 
countenances of those present when he first sat 
down, and now he seemed only intent on warin- 
ing and drying himself. 

“You have not supped, of course,” said the 
captain, when he had again recovered himsclf. 

“No, sir.” 

Thereupon the servants were called and direct- 
ed to set the table, and while this was being 
done, Laroon engaged his guest in conversatien. 


“ You may deem me over-curious,” said Marl, 
after some remarks had been passed on the 
weather, and so on; “ but we seldom see a tray- 
eller on this road. save our fishermen and 
peasants.” 

“O, it’s natural you should be curious about 
it,” quietly answered the other, “and I’m sure I 
should be so myself. It was pleasant when I 
came from Caraccas, and I only came to look at 
the country about here, and perhaps find some 
opening for business.” 

“Business? What business would you find 
here ?” 

“ Hunting for jewels.” 

“ Ha, ha—you'll find but few here. None at 
all, I think.” 

“T had supposed there were some about these 
streams.” 

“If there are I have never found them,” said 
Laroon. 

Paul and Mary exchanged significant glances. 

“ There is another estate further up the river, 
T believe,” resumed Fox. 

“Yes,” answered Marl. “ There is one ten 
miles up owned by Lopez Garonne. I say ten 
miles up—I mean his boundary is there. Tis 
dwelling is over fifteen miles 

“T thought I should go up there.” 

Larvon would have asked more questions, but 
at this juncture the meal was prepared, and the 
guest moved his chair up to the table. 

The pirate captain had noticed not only some 
peculiarities in the voice and face of his guest, 
but he noticed the effect which had been pro- 
duced upon Paul. He had seen it all, even to a 
sort of nervous, anxious look which Mary her- 
self gave the new-comer. After the man had 
taken his seat at the table, Laroon commenced 
to pace up and down the room, and when he was 
where he could look upon his guest's face he 
did so most keenly. At length he stopped in 
his walk and beckoned for Paul to follow him, 
at the same time taking a lighted candle from 
the mantel and leaving the room. 

Just as the youth closed the door after him the 
guest had finished bis/‘repast, and with a quick, 
decided movement he arose and moved close to 
Mary’s side. The maiden did uot sbrink from 
him, nor shudder, for there was something so 
naturally kind in his countenance, and then he 
wore such an appearance of modesty and goud- 
ness, that she felt rather drawn towards him by 
some inward force 

“You are a child of Mr. Laroon ?”’ he said, 
inquiringly, as he satdown by her side. 

“No, sir,” she qaickly replied. 

“Ah, a ward, then?” 

“T am—am—yes, I snppore a ward,” the 


maiden answered, with mach ¢ 





nbarrassment 
“But not a very happy one, J should say,” 
remarked the man, at the same time placing his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“JThave been sick, sir,” said Mary, feeling 
sure that he #l.uded to her looks 

“Ah, a physical, bodtly ailment?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then your mind is well. In spirit and soul 
you are at peace.” 

Mary started and gazed fixedly into the man's 
face. There was something almost like a smile 
upon his fare, + 
choly one 


yat it was a very sad and melan- 


“ Mayhap I know not your meaning,” she at 
length murroured. She could not feel offended 
with him, for bis every look and tone for- 
bade it. 

The guest cast bis eyes about the room as if 
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to assure himself that they two were alone to- 
gether, and then he said : 

“T have been informed of some circumstances 
which have led me to suppose that you were not 
very happy here. Have I been informed cor- 
rectly ?” 

“Indeed sir—” So far Mary spoke, and then 
she burst into tears. The question touched upon 
a spring that opened every wound afresh. 

The stranger drew one of her small, white 
hands within his ewn, and then he drew her head 
upon his bosom. It was a very strange move- 
ment, but Mary did not resist it. No, she pil- 
lowed her head there as though it were her 
home, nor did she seem to think that he was a 
stranger who thus supported her. 

“ Weep not now, my child,” he said, in tones 
as sweet asa mother’s voice. “If the pi—— 
captain should return and find you thus, he would 
wonder at it.” 

“And do you know then, my guardian’s char- 
acter?” asked Mary, raising her head quickly, 
and speaking earnestly. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because you half spoke a word which has 
a fearful meaning.” 

“That was a slip of the tongue, my sweet 
child, but I will not attempt to deceive you. I 
do know Marl Laroon well, and I know his 
business. But let that drop where itis. I can 
perhaps help you.” 

“And you have known me before?” uttered 
Mary, half-imploringly. 

“ Not exactly, but I think I have known those 
who did once know you. I once promised a 
person that if ever I came across you, I would 
help you if it lay within my power, and I sup- 
pose I must now keep my promise.” 

It was some moments before the fair girl could 
speak. Wonder and curiosity held about an 
equal sway with gratitude and joy, and the 

ions thus produced were wild and incoherent. 
But she soon managed to speak, though her 
words were strangely tremulous and low : 

“What do you know of me or mine? QO, tell 
me if you can ?” 

“—sh! Here comes Laroon. I know noth- 
ing that would benefit you now to know. But 
take hope. I must leave you in the morning, 
but I shall return. I have come all the way 
here only to help you, and I tell you thus early 
of my mission that you may have more to hope 
for. Be careful now, and do not let him see 
that you have learned anything. All may de- 
pend upon your secrecy and care.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
SHADOWS AND FIGURES. 


Wuen Laroon called Paul out from the room 
where the guest was eating, he went at once to a 
private apartment, and as soon as the youth had 
entered he closed the door. Paul wondered 
what all this meant, for the pirate showed by his 
very countenance that he had some purpose in 
it. After they had gained this place, Marl walk- 
ed up and down the room several times before 
he spoke, and during that time he seemed to be 
in a nervous thought. 

“Paul,” he said at length, stopping in front of 
the wondering youth, “you have noticed that 
man who is now eating in the room we have just 
left ?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned the youth, looking up 
with an expression of curiosity. 

“Do you think you have ever seen him be- 
fore ?” pursued the captain, carefully. 

“ Why, really—I cannot say.” 

“But is there not something familiar about 
his face and voice ?” 

“ There is certainly,” returned Paul, after a 
moment’s thought. 

“So it appears to me,” said Marl, with a puz- 
zled look. ‘‘ Where should you think we had 
seen him ?” 

“T’m sure I cannot tell. Iam not sure that 
I ever did see him before.” 

“ But you think you have?” 

“Why—yes, sir. There is something about 
him that calls up a recollection in my mind, but 
it has no form nor feature. But why should 
you ask me?” 

“ Because I thought you might possibly help 
me out with the puzzle.” 

“But who do you think he is ?” 

Laroon did not answer this question at once, 
for it evidently took him unprepared; but he 
soon surmounted the difficulty, and said: 

“I did not know but that he might be some 
man who knew us in our sea business. You 
understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Paul, with a shudder. 
He shuddered at the bare idea of being recog- 
nized by one who had seen him with the pirate 
crew, for he knew it was to that which the cap- 
tain alluded. 

“And doesn’t it strike you that you have seen 
him on board some ship we have overhauled ?” 

“T should think not,” returned the youth, not 
suspecting Marl’s real drift. “Surely such a 
countenance as that would not be so easily 
forgotten.” 

“ True—true, my son, and you see you haven’t 
forgotten it.” 

“T have forgotten it so that it does not come 
readily to my mind. No, sir, if I ever saw that 
countenance before it must have been long years 
ago.” 

“Ah,” uttered the captain, speaking as though 
he had just remembered something of which he 
had not before thought, “I do now remember a 
Mr. Fox who lived close by your father’s, I 
think that must be it.” 

“That would seem the most reasonable to 
me,” added Paul, “ for if I have seen him before 
it must be as you suggest.” 

“ That’s it,” resumed Laroon, starting across 
the room. ‘ That’s it,” he repeated, as he came 
back. ‘ You may return now.” 

Paul left the room, and as soon as he was gone 
the pirate captain commenced to pace the floor. 

“Tr’s he!” Marl muttered to himself, with his 
fists clenched. “I am sure of it now. The 
boy knows him, and that is enough. But what 
is he doing here? Why did he come? O, I 
wish he had remained away, for he will trouble 





me—trouble me to hold his blood upon my 


hands till the judgment day! For he must not 
know these children!” 

The dark man walked more, and he walked 
faster, and at the end of some minutes he 
resumed : 

“It may be all accident, his coming here. 
But he will know us—he will know us unless I 
am mistaken in the man. But I will make my- 
self sure. I can do that, at all events.” 

As he spoke thus his countenance brightened, 
and soon afterwards he rejoined his guest, 
whom he found talking with Paul about the 
river, and the nature of the soil. Laroon eyed 
the face of the youth, and it was not long before 
he found that he was regarding the face of the 
stranger with renewed interest. But when he 
came to notice that Mary also regarded him 
with such palpable anxiety his doubts were 
nearly all removed. 

But there was one other person in that room 
who watched the countenances of all with more 
than ordinary interest, and who surely did so to 
some effect if the changes of her own face could 
have been seen. But she sat so fur in the shade 
that she was not noticed. This was Otchewa. 
She had slipped into the room unperceived by 
all save Mary, when the guest’s supper had been 
first brought in, and when he revealed his busi- 
ness to Mary she had been so far behind the pro- 
jection of the jam of the fire-place that he did 
not notice her. She had heard all, and she had 
seen all; but most particularly now did she 
watch the movements of Marl Laroon, for she 
read his thoughts in his looks. Could that dark 
man have known how truly the shrewd Indian 
girl was translating his looks and motions, she 
would have been likely to be missing ere morn- 
ing. But he did not even know that she was in 
the room, and if he had it would have mattered 
not to him, for in his presence she had never 
manifested anything but a half-foolish clownish- 
ness, and he dreamed not of the wit that she 
possessed. Had he known that she was by far 
the most keen and witty person in the castle, 
she would not have enjoyed the peace that she 
had thus far been blessed with. Only Mary 
knew the girl, and even she did not know all 
her wonderous powers of perception and inge- 
nuity. She had no logical thoughts to distract 
her mind, and no argumentative powers to con- 
flict with her observations. She knew what she 
saw, and she intuitively read the souls of men 
from their faces, and their thoughts from their 
changes of countenance. So Marl Laroon’s 
secret thoughts were not his own, and even a 
mystic form that floated in the stranger guest’s 
soul wasnot his alone. Into his soul the Indian 
girl had probed with her strange wand, and she 
read that night a new and holy truth! 

At length the hour grew late, and the stran- 
ger asked for rest. Old Hagar was sent for to 
show him to his room, and in this Oteweha read 
a warning which others saw not. James Fox 
arose, and having bid the company good-night, 
he followed the old slave from the room. It 
was late for Mary to be up, and she and Otehe- 
wa also left. Paul had nothing now to detain 
him, and he, too, sought hisown room. And 
Marl Laroon was left alone. He gazed about 
him, and a shudder crept through his frame. 

The room wasa large one, with a high, vault- 
ed ceiling, and the wainscoting was of solid 
mahogany throughout, while the heavy casings 
of the doors and windows were of the same wood. 
Age had made them dark and grim, and they 
now seemed ten times more sombre than usual. 
Those who had departed had taken away lamp 
after lamp, and now only one remained, and the 
dim light of that had not power enough to pene- 
trate into the remote corners of the spacious 
apartment. There was one candle upon the 
table—one which Marl had used during the 
evening—but it was not now lighted. 

And the pirate stood there alone in that wide 
room and looked about him. He trembled now, 
most surely, and big drops of sweat stood upon 
his brow. 

« Why did he come?” 

So spoke the dark man to himself, and then 
he walked away into the darkness, and back 
again. Thenhe stood still, and repeated the 
question. He gazed about him, and he saw dim 
spectres floating about in the dim corners of the 
room. They were men and women whom he 
had murdered. And he saw another spectre— 
and he covered his face with his hands. Soon 
he started up, and his fists were clenched, and 
with the right one he smote his breast. 

“ Why did he come?” 

And as the words echoed through the high 
place an answer seemed to come back : 

Vengeance !” 

And again the sweat stood cold and heavy 
upon the dark man’s brow. He saw two chil- 
dren—two laughing, prattling, gleesome children, 
and he remembered that cold, wet, cheerless day 
when he fled with them into Gloucestershire. 
He remembered the Cross-Hands Inn, and the 
night he spent there. He remembered when he 
went up to his bed on that night—how he saw 
the children asleep—the boy with a stern, sor- 
rowful face, and the girl with a calm, confiding 
smile. He remembered how that tiny white 
arm was thrown over the boy’s neck, and how 
the boy’s hand rested protectingly upon her 
shoulder. 

And Marl Laroon remembered that he himself 
was young then—then his own blood was fired 
with the ardor of youth, and his foot had pressed 
the threshold of crime for the first time. After 
this the pirate remembered other years that fol- 
lowed! Alas! even he shudders at the picture 
his memory presents. And shall he ever smile 
again with joy? Shall he ever again taste the 
sweet cup of life’s blessing ? 

And now Marl Laroon is an old man—old, 
at least, in crime and trials. Only forty years 
have passed to his debt in the great life-book, 
but see how laden with accounts those years are! 
See the lines of silver already in his hair, and 
the lines of woe already on his brow. 

And Marl Laroon thinks of those children 
now, as they have just left him, and for the mo- 
ment a softer shade rests upon his dark face. 
Not once in all those long years has that boy 
done him harm by word or deed—and not once 





in all the while has the girl given him cause for 
complaint—until within the past few days. He 
sees them the only pure things he has about him, 
and they would flee from him. Why is it? Too 
well he knows. But the thought comes to him, 
and he speaks again to himself: 

“ She shall be mine !”” 

Then he starts away again, and penetrates the 
gloom, and when he turns even the lamp itself 
has changed to a spectre, for it is gone, and a 
hideous-looking object has taken its place. He 
starts back and clasps his hands in fear, for his 
mind is not with present things, and he stops 
not to reason. But soon he sces the lamp again, 
and the spectre has passed away, but not from 
sight, for it has only moved from before the 
light, and now stands by the smouldering fire. 

“ Who's there?” he gasps. 

“ Hagar,” is the response. 

And the pirate is himself again, for now anoth- 
er incarnate demon is with him to combat the 
dwellers of the spectre world. 

“ Where did you put our guest?” asked Marl, 
approaching the woman. 

“In the turret chamber.” 

“ You did well. And you did nothing more?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ How much ?” 

“He asked me for drink.” 

“Well.” 

“And I gave it him.” 

“Yes. And more?” 

“ He will sleep more soundly than he would 
if he had drank not.” 

“ But not to danger.” 

“No. Only for the night. I doubt if he 
feels it beyond the rising of the sun.” 

“ Good Hagar, thou art a very jewel. What 
shall I pay thee ?” 

“ Gold !—gold !” 

“As much as you want. Come to me on my 
wedding-day. No—hold. On the day after.” 

“And I shall have gold?” 

“Plenty.” 

And with this assurance the old black hag 
went away, and Marl Laroon was once more 
alone. He looked at his watch—and it wanted 
yetan hour of midnight. Midnight was with 
him a charmed hour, and he loved to work at 
that mystic period between two days! 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





COUGHS AND COLDS. 


At this season, and forward into the summer, 
coughs of various degrees of severity, are quite 
common in New England ; and because they are 
so, they are exceedingly neglected. Some of the 
worst forms of disease, especially involving the 
delicate texture of the lungs, might have been 
obviated, at the commencement, by hey d simple 
means. Parents should allow their children per- 
fect freedom in the open air, and inure them to 
the changes of temperature incident to a north- 
ern climate, instead of confining them, like exo- 
tic plants in a green-house. Young ladies are 
not half-developed with us, before they become 
pale, languid, havea pain in the side, and then 
acough. Before they have fairly begun to live, 
they drop into the grave, martyrs to thin shoes, 
a gossamer dress, and a chest made artificially 
too narrow for the performance of the vital 
fenctions. This is the destiny of the rich man’s 
daughters to a fearful extent. They are frail as 
a moonbeam, when they might have been strong 
and healthful. On the other hand, the servant 
girls, who range over the house, and are perpetu- 
ally exercising their muscles, have round, hand- 
some arms, a broad bust, a clear skin, fine health 
and light hearts. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that civiliza- 
tion should demand such a multitude of female 
victims, annually, to the shrine of fashion. In 
consequence of poor training, and a violation of 
the most ordinary laws of health, death has a 
succession of victories over our youth. One ‘of 
the first intimations of nature’s dislike to the 
course is a slight irritable cough, which is lan- 

e not to be misunderstood.. Means of pre- 
caution should at once be taken, as inroads upon 
the little air cells of the breathing apparatus will 
surely follow, and then an ulceration of their 
walls, and expectoration, and the last act in the 
drama of a short life will be an incurable pul- 
monary consumption. One should, therefore, 
dress warmly in winter, should run and ride, as 
circumstances, pleasure or business may require. 
Air was designed for breathing, notwithstanding 
the absurd custom, now so prevalent, of ex- 
cluding it as much as possible from sleeping 
apartments and drawing-rooms.—Boston Surgi- 
cal and Medical Journal. 





A RACE IN A CROWDED CITY. 


A curious scene occurred in California a few 
weeks since. A large flock of very wild and 
dirty sheep were being landed trom a coaster at 
one of the wharves. They had been shut up in 
the vessel’s dark hold for more than two days 
previous, and their rejoicing at the light and 
fresh air, and their wonder at finding theinselves 
transported to the crowded streets of a populous 
city, may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Huddled together on the end of the 
wharf, they swayed to and fro, with their big 
eyes opened wide with astonishment. Finally, 
the father of the flock, a grim-looking, black old 
patriarch, of exceeding size and remarkable agil- 
ity, led the way for a stampede, and charged 
with railway velocity down the wharf. The bal- 
ance of the flock kept close at the heels of the 
“locomotive mutt: and away they went, 
leaping over eve \' ng which came in their 
path—barrels, be..es, bales, dogs and men. 
Such a race was never before seen in San 
Francisco ; and all the time the old black ram, 
like a veritable imp of darkness, kept at their 
head and led them on to bolder adventures and 
more daring deeds. It was not until they had 
made the tour of several streets that their mas- 
ters succeeded in heading them off and placing 
an effectual restraint upon their buoyant spirits 
and agile limbs.— Ledger. 





FROST AND IRON, 


During the very severe cold weather of the 
last winter, a difference was observable in the 
wear and tear of the rails upon the New York 
Central Road. There were three kinds in use 
under the observation of our informant—those 
weighing fifty-six pounds to the yard, those 
weighing sixty-tive pounds, and those weighing 
seventy five pounds to the yard. ‘The heaviest 
rails were worn the worst, the next heaviest less, 
and the lightest least of all. And the heaviest 
were injured more in proportion than either of 
the others. The fifty-six pound rail stood the 
frost and percussion of the passenger trains, as 
compared with the sixty-five pound one, better 
than the latter did as compared with the seventy- 
tive pound rail. It has been observed upon the 
Central Road, during the winter, that wheels and 
rails were more apt to break the day after intense 
cold, than on that day itself. As a mechanic 
phrased it tous, “Iron breaks worse, sir, when 
the frost is going out than when it is going in.” 
—Albany Knickerlocker. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union ] 


1 SAT THINKING, 


BY WAT MOTLEY. 


T sat thinking—idly dreaming 
Of the friends my heart once knew, 

Till my fancy brought their beaming, 
Laughing faces back to view 

Olden pleasures, scenes of childhood, 
Passed before in shadowy train; 

Till I roamed once more the wildwood, 
And I was a boy again. 


Back through years of sin and sorrow, 
O’er bright hopes that could not last, 

Till my heart did eager borrow 
Sunlight from the buried past— 

As these phantoms by me glided, 
In the twilight dimly there, 

I heard again the voice, that guided 
Mine so oft in infant prayer. 


Quickly turning, to be grasping 
Her pure hand within my own, 
Naught before me— nothing clasping 
For the vision fair had flown. 

O my mother, years may vanish, 
Disappear in time's dark sea; 

Naught of earthly grief can banish 
Thy remembrance dear from me. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HITTIE LYON'S DEMONSTRATION. 


BY ARTHUR LESLIE. 


Amone all the expedients which have at vari- 
ous times been adopted by wives to cure their 
husbands of fault, we know of none more par- 
donable than the one adopted by Hittie Lyon. 
Hittie was only twenty years old, and so gentle 
and mild was she that no one of heracquaintance 
ever dreamed that she could maintain for a mo- 
ment any opposition to one whom she loved; 
and that she loved her husband truly and fondly 
everybody within ten miles of her home knew. 
Consequently the idea that she could ever hold 
out in opposing any fault of his seemed so ab- 
surd that nobody entertained it. But then George 
Lyon had no faults—at least, so thought most of 
his friends. He was not over four-and-twenty— 
anoble-hearted, honest youth—and had been in 
business just two years; and by his industry, 
perseverance, and rational frugality, he had al- 
ready added much to the store his wealthy 
father had given him. But .then he knew that 
his sweet wife had much to do with his pros- 
perity, and this was one reason why his love 
grew stronger every day. 

“ George,” said his wife, as they sat alone in 
their cozy sitting-room one evening, “ you have 
but one fault that I could wish cured.” 

“Ah ?” uttered the husband, raising his eyes 
in smiling surprise. 

“ One fault, George,” resumed Hittie. 

“Tam all ears.” 

“You will continue to use those silly exple- 
tives—those meaningless by-words; and some- 
times you let words slip from your tongue that 
come under the head of a worse denomination. 
Even in company, George, you let such words 
escape you.” 

“ But, my watchful sprite, you would not cur- 
tail me of the luxury of a few simple emphasizers, 
would you?” And George laughed as he spoke. 

“T would not deprive you of anything that 
could possibly add to your joy or comfort,” re- 
plied Hittie, soberly. 

“And I assure you, love, that these little ex- 
pletives do add much to my comfort.” 

“Last night, George, you told Stickney, in 
the presence of quite a company, that it was 
‘devilish cold’ ” 

“Ha, ha, ha—so I did; and now just tell 
me what other word could have fitted in there 
so nicely ?” 

“ The state of the atmosphere last night might 
have been better explained by saying, it was 
quite cool. But very cold would convey all you 
could wish to mean.” 

“Pooh! Thunder! What’s the use. Deuce 
take it—a fellow must have some liberty of 
tongue.” 

“ But, surely, George, you do not realize how 
bad it sounds.” 

“ But I tell you these little expletives are ab- 
solutely necessary to give ease to my meaning.” 

“ But your profanity, George ?” 

“Now don’t be silly, Hittie.” 

“Only answer me one question, and I wont 
trouble you any more,” said the wife, while a 
curious light danced in her eyes. 

“Go ahead.” 

“Do you really think that these vulgarisms— 
these by-words, and slang expletives, are useful ? 
Do they make your speech easier ?” 

“Most surely they do.” 

“ Then why mayn’t I try it?” 

“You?” uttered the young man, looking into 
his wife’s pretty face, as though he wondered 
how such words could be possibly formed on 
such sweet lips. 

“Yes; for I should really like to know how 
it is. I should dislike to be debarred from pos- 
sessing any of the real facilities of conversation.” 

“O, go ahead. ’Pon my soul, I should laugh 
to hear you practise.” 

“Should you?” 

“T should, by thunder!” 

Hittie smiled, and then went and laid her in- 
fant into its cradle. The husband resumed his 
paper, and when the conversation was taken up 
&gain it took another turn. 

On the third evening from that, George Lyon 
and his wife made part of a bridal party. The 
assembly was numerous, and of choice spirits 
from the world of moderate, modest fashion. 
George was soon rattling away in his usual volu- 
ble style, and as Hittie passed near him she 
heard the odious expletives dropping from his 
lips in plenteous profusion. No common, lexi- 
cographic adjective would suit his purpose. 

“Ah,” cried Lionel Stickney, “here goes Hit- 
tie herself, and we'll appeal to her.” 

“ Whatis it?” asked the young wife, stopping 
and facing the party with whom her husband 
was conversing. There were seven of them— 


young men—who did her reverence for her | 


beauty and worth, and who envied George Lyon 
the prize he had gained. 


| delightful—we say Newport. Now we 
| your opinion ?” 





Creorge’s eyes sparkled With a look of pride as 
he saw his companions ; 





eazing with true modest 
admiration upon his beautiful wife, and he mov- 
ed back a litde so that she m ght } 
room. But she did not look upon him 

“What is it, Mr. Stic kney '" 


“We were just discussing 
8 


ave more 


she repeated 
the « Om parative 
. » . 

merits of Saratoga and Newport as summer re- 


sorts. Your husband says Saratoga is the most 


want 


For a moment there was a cloud upon Hittie’s 
brow, and a slight tremor in her frame, as 


| though she shrank from something she had either 


seen or heard—or, perhaps, from some image in 
her own mind. But she was soon calm again, 
and with a strange air she replied 

“Pooh! Newport is the best, by a thundering 
sight! Saratoga can’t hold a cundle to it! Give 
me the fresh sea-breeze for these almighty hot 
days in summer! Saratoga! Why, di u ‘ take 
it, I wouldn’t be hired to spend a season of hot 
weather there—no, not by ajug full!” 

It was some moments before any one answered, 
for they were all confounded by this extraordi- 
nary speech. There were women who would 
not have surprised them by such a course of 
remark, but from gentle Hittie Lyon, it came 
like a thunder-bolt from the soft, cloudless 
twilight. Poor George was fairly astounded. 
He had heard females use such words before, and 
he remembered how he had despised them for 
it. But Stickney “smelt the truth ” very quick- 
ly. There was something in the strange light of 
Hittie’s eyes as she cast a quick, furtive glance 
ather husband, that opened the truth to his 
mind, and with a smile he said : 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lyon. I knew your good 
sense would place you on our side.” 

“ Of course,” responded Hittie. “I like New- 
port the best—I do, by the salvation of Israel! 
(that was one of George’s favorite expletives.) 
The cool sea-breeze comes with such a deuced 
Jine effect. ’Tisn’t at all like the confounded 
hot hole at Saratoga !” 

With these words Hittie turned away, for she 
knew she could stand no longer under such an 
ordeal. 

Never was man more distressed than was poor 
George Lyon. He was pale and trembling, and 
he knew not what to say. Lionel Stickney was 
just turning away, and as the young husband 
saw the movement he caught him by the arm. 

“Stop—stop, one moment!” he gasped. “ By 
heav— No, I wont use that word; but you 
shall know the truth. You shall not go away 
with the impression that Hittie has become so— 
so—vulgar. She spoke those words for me— 
for me alone—to cure me of the same habit she 
would imitate. But if you love me, do not 
speak of it.” 

They all promised they would not, and George 
felt somewhat relieved. But he was not happy. 
The words he had heard from his wife’s lips 
rang in his ears, and grated harshly upon his 
feelings. When he had become more calm he 
wondered if he ever used such language. At 
first it seemed impossible that he could ever 
have made such a fool of himself. But he was 
not long in arriving at the fact that he not only 
used just such words, but many a great deal 
worse. 

A few hours later, and George Lyon and his 
wife were sitting in their own room. Not a word 
had yet been spoken by either since they left the 
party. Hittie was working with all her power 
to compose herself to speak, and at length she 
believed she had succeeded. She looked up 
into her husband’s face and commenced: 

“Well, George, I have tried your manner of 
expressing opinions, and I must say that I think 
ita very handy way of giving weight to—to— 
of giving—point—to—” 

But she could not go on. She knew how 
deeply her husband had been wounded by her 
experiment, and she wished she had not tried it. 
She saw how grieved he looked now, and with 
one or two ineffectual attempts to proceed she 
gave up, and burst into tears. Her husband 
moved quickly to her side and placed his arm 
about her neck. 

“O, forgive me!’ she murmured. “ Forgive 
me, George. Iam sorry now I did it.” 

“But I am not sorry,” cried the husband, 
moved more by this last proof of his wife’s affee- 
tion than by anything else. ‘I am not sorry, 
for I know now how foolish I have been. I never 
realized before how such things sounded. Look 
up, Hittie, and when you hear me use these 
slang phrases and words again you may repeat 
your experiment.” 

“ But your friends—” 

“ They know all, for I explained it to them; 
and be sure they honor you none the less for it.” 

So Hittie Lyon’s eyes were soon dried, and 
she was happy as she could be. She had used 
her first and last slang expletives, and if the 
demonstration had cost her a few moments of 
pain and mortification, she was richly repaid for 
the ordeal, for never again did she hear her hus- 
band use those too common terms which are but 
a jar and discord in any decent conversation. 

__- -+»w0e@ o--—— 
RULES FOR 8ELF GOVERNMENT, 
By a prudent old gentle man, 


Always sit next to the carver, if you can, at 
dinner. . Sf 

Ask no woman her age. 

Be civil to all rich ancles and aunts. 

Never joke with a policeman. 

Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy 
hazaar—nothing bat silver. A 

Your oldest hat, of course, for an evening 
party. 

Don't play at chess with a widow. 

Never contradict a man who stuttere 

Make friends with the steward on hoard a 
steamer, there's no knowing how soon you may 
be placed in his power. 2 y 

In every strange house it is well to inquire 
where the brandy is kept—only think if you were 
taken ill in the middle of the night! 

Keep your own secrets. Tell no humen be- 
ing you dye your whiskers 

Write not one more letter than you can help 





The man who keeps up a large correspondence 
isa martyr tied, not to the stake, but to the 
| post. 





ay, €xamining minutely whether you 
“fast” or “ slow.” —Punch 





































Wind up your conduct, like your watch, once us 
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* LED THERE BE LIGHT.” 
BY PINLET JOHNSON. 


When on the long chaotic night 
Came the words, “ let there be light!” 
Then light and beauty burst abroad 
From the fingers of their God. 

Day, with sunbeams on her breast, 
Night, with stars and holy rest; 

Solid land with teeming fruit, 

And ocean in her sea-green suit. 


And on us in that first hour, 

God endowed a godlike power; 
Power to will and power to do, 
To create and to subdue. 

And across the ocean’s tide, 

We proudly in our vessels ride; 
And beneath the mountains gray, 
We have made a great highway. 


Come there failure or success, 

Let us march in earnestness; 

For naught can come amiss or wrong, 
If the soul be true and strong. 

Then let each mortal use his right, 
And command “‘ let there be light!” 
For every soul hath more or less 
Power to conquer, or to bless. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THREE SCENES 
IN THE LIFE OF VICTOR COURTRAIN. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 





I. 


“One glass more at parting, mon ami,” said 
the Marquis d’ Arbele. 

“No,” replied his companion. ‘ These smooth 
wines glide very mildly over the palate, but the 
the fact is, my dear marquis, as you may well 
know, my head is not so well seasoned as your 
own, not to speak of the additional considera- 
tion that I have to make my way homeward on 
foot.” 

“ Be it so, then,” replied the marquis. ‘“ We 
will place the little old bottle against your name 
for a future oceasion. But reaily, you must 
have indulged in their potations lately, to baulk 
thus at a thimbleful of generous-blooded wine. 
And if so, methinks it might account for your 
tender disposition to this ragamuffin canaille— 
the people, as they call themselves. Faugh! 
The very thought of them makes me sick, as 
would the odor of stale cheese rind, and super- 
annuated bacon. Why, Victor, if we were to 
suffer them to lift a finger without our august 
permission, they would be ripe for cutting our 
throats on the morrow. Come, then, my friend, 
think better of it; and give us your vote for the 
measure of which we have been talking. It 
will be the means of turning the scale, and you 
well know that the so doing will be of advantage 
to yourself.” 

“My mind is made up,” said young Cour- 
train gravely. “I cannot go with you, and 
lightly as you may think of the consequence, 
I fear that these measures which you are so 
eager to carry out are fraught with deadly 
danger to ‘ourselves in the end. However, we 
will not argue about it, seeing that there is not 
the slightest chance of either of us being con- 
vinced by the other.” 

“Exactly so,” returned D’ Arbele, rising, as 
Courtrain prepared to take leave. A gentle 
smile mantled on the countenance of the mar- 
quis, serving to veil the chagrin which he in- 
wardly felt. 

“T grieve that it must be so, my dear count,” 
he continued, “ but since you will entertain phi- 
lanthropy, I know no one who could give the 
thing a better grace than yourself. Adieu.” 

“ What an insufferable fool!” exclaimed D’ 
Arbele as Courtrain withdrew. ‘Here he can 
by one word double his income, besides placing 
one more barrier against the encroachments of 
the vile rabble. He sees that the fate of our 
measure turns on his single voice. I have 
shown plainly enough the price which Turgot 
and the cardinal are willing to pay for his voice, 
and yet—can it be possible, that the fellow is 
designing to make a deep stroke on the other 

side, and set himself up as a modern Gracchus ? 
Pish! He has not the spirit for that. The 
milksop might have answered well enough for 
an abbe, but, fora popular leader! The very 
idea is absurd !” 

Meantime, Courtrain hurried on absorbed in 
meditation, and thus, taking the most direct 
route, entered a locality which he might other- 
wise have chosen to avoid at that hour of the 
evening. He had penetrated into the limits of 
“The Bay” as it was termed, a portion of 
Paris enclosed within a reach of the Seine, and of 
rather evil report as regarding the character of 
its inhabitants. 

Having passed about half way through one of 
its streets, his attention was aroused by sounds 
of ruftianly mirth, intermingled with accents of 
terror and entreaty. Raising his eyes, he saw 
jast before him, partially shadowed by the pro- 
jection of a beetling and dilapidated building, a 
little group whose appearance at once disclosed 
the relative situation of the parties and the 
cause of the altereation. Two hulking villains 
had fallen in with a poor girl who led by the 
hand a little boy. She was vainly endeavoring, 
with tears and supplications, to excite the bet- 
ter nature of her rude insulters; and Courtrain, 
without parley, sprang forward, threw himself 
on the nearer of the two men and dashed him to 
the ground. The other, though surprised by 
the unexpected onset, recovered himself in sea- 
son to oppose a sufficiently bold front to his as- 
sailant; and drawing a knife, put Courtrain in 
not alittle danger. The latter, however, with 
some well directed blows from a cane that he 
carried, finally succeeded in putting his antag- 
onist effectuall 
turned to the 






hors du combat. Courtrain now 
, who, with her hand still firmly 
clasped on that of the boy, leaned trembling 
against the street wall. 

“Come, my girl,” said he, “we must hasten 
as quickty as may be, for I know not but the 
whole neighborhood will be upon us presently. 


| 


“Near the end of the next street,” she re- 
plied. “It is but a little way, if monsieur will 
be so kind as to accompany us but a part of the | 
distance.” 

While they were thus speaking, they arrived 
opposite one of the numerous wine shops which 
remained yet unclosed. A bright light gleamed 
from its window across the street, and gave 
Courtrain opportunity to indulge his curiosity 
by a glance at the features of his companion. 
As he looked, however, he met her eyes directed 
on himself. They possessed a peculiar beauty 
and depth of expression. 

“What,” thought Courtrain, “would not 
some of our court ladies give for such a pair of 
natural brilliants.”’ 

“You must go no further, monsieur,” said 
his companion, when they had arrived at the 
commencement of a narrow street. “There is 
now no danger.” 

“Nay I entreat you,” she continued, with an 
unmistakeable decision of manner, as he was 
about to proceed. ‘My home is close at hand. 
Many thanks for your kindness. We will never 
forget it; neither I nor my little brother Jean, 
whose wandering drew us into the danger from 
which you rescued us. Farewell, monsieur.” 

A curve of the street, if such appellation be de- 
served by a passage-way so narrow, presently 
concealed the girl from the view of Courtrain, 
who, after a brief pause, retraced his steps. 


“What a striking countenance!” he said to 
himself. ‘Beauty then, is not the prerogative 
of rank or wealth; and inthe matter of other 
virtues, I fear that these last have little to boast 
over their despised sister, poverty. Methinks, 
however, it is impossible, but that this young 
girl must be naturally entitled to somewhat 
better place in society than what these sur- 
roundings would seem to indicate. What else 
could her refusal of my farther companionship 
have arisen from, unless from a desire to conceal 
the wretchedness of her dwelling? Who knows 
but that she and hers have scen the smiles of 
better days? Yet what boots it to ponder over 
asingle victim of misfortune, when all around 
me exist such hopeless masses of misery and 
degradation, the very consequence it may be of 
ages of ill gotten wealth and the gorged prosper- 
ity ofa few. Ah, France has much to answer 
for in the errors of the past, and I fear that her 
future is about to reap the fruits of her misdoing. 


II. 


Nearly four years had passed away. The 
head of Louis had fallen from the block. His 
beautiful queen had exchanged the splendors of 
the court for a bloody shroud. The lovely and 
highborn had been forced in crowds to the igno- 
minious shambles. Those who yet remained, 
were hastening in terror from the scene of de- 
struction, or in failure of opportunity for flight, 
disdained not the most menial occupation which 
might suffice to conceal them from their hun- 
ters. Among the latter of the two classes thus 
indicated, was young Courtrain. Adopting the 
maternal name of Girault, and dropping his 
proper family appellation, he had ded for 
awhile in obtaining safety and a bare subsist- 
ence by laboringas a cabinet maker. At length 
however, his precarious employment failed him 
altogether. He had no refuge from immediate 
starvation, except in disposing of a few trinkets, 
valuable chiefly as family mementoes. With 
many a heart-burning at the alienation, these 
departed one by one till at length there only re- 
mained a ring which his mother had presented 
to him a short time before her death. No suf- 
fering was sufficient to induce him to part with 
this, the last, the most sacred memorial of the 
past. 

“Better were it to end a hapless existence, 
with this dear, though inanimate friend, than to 
purchase a momentary respite by depriving 
myself of its companionship.” 





So thought Courtrain, as he stood on the 
Port Rouge on a bright afternoon in June. The 
sun was still hovering in mid air. The costly 
palace fronts the spacious hotels, and glimmer- 
ing above them here and there, the time-worn 
domes of ancient churches all shone brightly in 
the radiant atmosphere. But to Courtrain, the 
sight brought no genial influence. The light 
scorched his brain. The splendors of the city 
were to him a hideous mockery of the wretched- 
ness and anarchy which reigned within. For 
near two days, moreover, not a morsel of food 
had passed his lips. Gloom had given place to 
the shadows of despair. ‘‘ Who,” he asked him- 
self with sardonic composure, “ would recog- 
nize in this squalid specimen of humanity, the 
gay and debonair count who not long since was 
the ornament and pride of Parisian saloons ?” 
Mis eyes wandered toward the fatal guillotine 
which at that very moment the ministers of death 
were erecting in an open space on the opposite 
bank of the Seine. 

“ Wretched France!” he exclaimed, “TI see 
before me the emblem of thy bloody history ! 
Ihave striven for life, hoping to become a ser- 
vant to thy better fortanes, else, surely, I would 
not so long have shunned yon fatal instrument. 
But patience! A few hours more or less, and 
this squalid wretchedness will be no more.” 

A motley crowd, whose shouts had for a few 
moments assailed the ear, now poured them- 
selves on the roadway of the bridge. They bore 
in their midst, seated on a chair, a man consid- 
erably past the middle age. Unshaven and ap- 
parently unwashed, the natural ferocity of his 
countenance was heightened by the disorder of 
his dress, and the companionship with which he 
was surrounded. It was Marat, the friend of 
the people—and as the lack-lustre eyes of Cour- 
train lifted gaze to that brutal countenance, a 
momentary flash of indignation lighted up their 
dull orbits. 

“Who have we here?” exclaimed a passer- 
by, roughly seizing Courtrain by thearm. “An 
aristocrat, I'll be bound. See what a sullen si- 
lence he keeps while good patriots are singing 
the praises of freedom. Andhola! here is a ring 
on his finger!” 

With this the raffan endeavored to force the 
jewel from its place, when a blow from Courtrain 





Which way lies your home ?” 


stantly dragged into the midst of the crowd, 
while a score of infuriated voices cried out 


“A la lanterne ! F 


1 Ja lanterne !” 





“Tenez mes braves!” exclaimed Marat.‘ You 
are too hasty. By-and-by it will be said of our 


| enemies that we murder; and that we give up 


prisoners to execution before we fairly try wheth- 
er they are guilty or not.” 

“ Very well, citizen Marat,” replied one whose 

garb bespoke his occupation. It was the burly 
butcher who had been struck by Courtrain. 
“ The people, look you, have their own notions 
about these things, and think a little sharp prac- 
tice quite necessary on occasions. Here is an 
aristocrat taken in the fact, as one might say, | 
and you speak to us of proof. However, I don’t 
object to a little amusement. Let him be tried | 
on the spot. Or stay, here’s the shop of citizen 
Isaac; that shall be our court-room. Citizen 
Marat shall be judge and people’s advocate. I 
will be counsel for the prisoner, if he wants any, 
and as for executioner, we will cast lots for the 
privilege. What say you, my friends !” 
This speech struck the fancy of the capricious 
rabble, and Courtrain was dragged into the 
clothes shop of citizen Isaac, whose leathern face 
grew ghastly pale, while his teeth fairly chatter- 
ed with terror as he attempted an obeisance to 
his unwelcome visitors. 

“ Come, come, citizen Isaac,” exclaimed Ma- 
rat, ‘don’t stand there mewing like an ape. 
Haste and clear away these goods that we may 
have room to sit or stand.” 

The trembling Jew set himself at work in 
haste, but in his confusion of mind made such 
ill arrangement as to call down upon himself a 
volley of abuse from his guests. 

“ Blockhead!” said one, “if thou dost not 
manage in better fashion than this, we will lend 
thee assistance which may not chance to be thy 
liking.” 

“A little patience, my dear friends—a little 
patience,” said the frightened Isaac. “ Niece! 
Marianne! Where are you? My good citi- 
zens, I will do what I can, but I am an old 
man, and—” 

“ Citizen Hablot,” interrupted Marat, turning 
to the butcher, while at the same time an impe- 
rious gesture of his hand imposed silence on the 
old shop-keeper—do you take yonder seat. I 
will sit on this box. Now then, comrades, let 
us hear the prisoner’s defence if he has any to 
make. He stands accused of being an aristo- 
crat, and also of having violently and without 
cause, assaulted one of the officers of the people 
while that officer, Citizen Hablot, was in the dis- 
charge of his duty. If the prisoner does not 
satisfactorily answer these charges, he will be 
adjudged to immediate death, according to mar- 
tial prescription. What reply does the prisoner 
offer ?” 

Courtrain was silent. He considered that de- 
fence on his part would be of little use; and 
physical weakness induced him wholly to forego 
the effort. The threatening glances of his cap- 
tors foretold the fate which awaited him. 

“ Have you no answer to make ?” said Marat, 
angrily, “or do you accept the generous offer of 
Citizen Hablot, who is willing to undertake your 
defence ?” 

“ He does not need it,” said a clear, silvery 


voice. 
Marat turned his head in surprise, and the 


eyes of all were at the time fixed on the speaker, 
a young woman, who, advancing from an inner 
door now stood before them with a dignified 
composure of manner, which compelled the re- 
spect of her audience. 

“Tt is my cousin,” she continued. ‘“ The 
young man is touched inhis head. He has been 
away from home these two days or more, as is 
often the case; for we dare not thwart his hu- 
mors. Hitherto he has not fallen into any dan- 
ger that we know of; but I never saw him in 
such condition as now. Surely you would not 
be so cruel as to harm an imbecile? You see, 
citizens, that he is faint, half-starved, without 
the sense to speak in his own behalf.” 

Her hearers looked with surprise at each other, 
at the prisoner, and at the young woman who 
still retained the air of composed confidence 
which they could not suppose founded on other 
than the truth of what she had just asserted. 
The speaker was of a lively brunette complex- 
ion; and her dark, glowing eyes gave peculiar 
impressiveness to the beauty of her countenance. 

“Fellow citizens,” said Marat, after a mo- 
mentary pause, in which appeared an indecision 
of bearing very unusual to his fiery disposition, 
“you have heard what the damsel has said. 
What say you in return ?” 

“For my own part,” replied the butcher, 
shrugging his shoulders, with a half comic dis- 
satisfuction, ‘I fear that ‘le lanterne’ will be 
cheated out of itsdues. Ah, but madame knows 
that Frenchmen are not apt to baulk at a trifle 
orsoin believing such a pretty face as hers! 
Now, were it not for the tingling of my cheek, I 
would readily believe this fellow to be more stu- 
pid even than father Iseac himself, which, par- 
bleu, is saying a great deal. Nevertheless, I 
can assure madame that this cousin of hers knows 
how to plant a capital blow.” 

“ He struck you then?” exclaimed the young 
woman, while her face paled with agitation. 
“© do not heed it my friend. He is always 
violent when suddenly crossed, and surely the 
citizen will forgive the witless act? Yes, it is 
so. Isee that you do notrefuse me. And now, 
messieurs citizens, that you have visited our 
poor shop, let us show the grace of good patriots, 
and offer you a little refreshment which should 








ting down his glass apon the counter and wiping 
his mouth with his sleeve. “I ratherthink that 
les femmes have carried the day. And what 
matters it after all’ One more or less can't 
make much difference to ‘la lanterne.’ As for 
my shoulders, they have perfectly recovered 
My cheek does not smart in the least. Com- 
rades, let us be off!” 

No sooner said than done. But each, as he 
passed out, glanced at Marianne, and, with the 
instinct of a Frenchman, half lified his hand to- 
ward the cap which he wore. All but Marat, 
who going last, stopped an instant, and holding 


| the door in his hand : 


“Ah, mam’selle,” he said, with a hideous leer, 
“avery pretty story this about your cousin. 
But have a care. Should any unpleasant in- 


| quiries take place, not even that handsome neck 
| of yours will be safe from— 


Here with a significant gesture he drew his 
finger quickly around his throat, and then passed 
into the street. The warning was by no means 
lost on his fair hearer, who, now that the ne- | 
cessity of self-restraint was gone, became pale | 
and faint. Courtrain sprang to her assistance, 
calling to the old man to bring water. 

“Tris over now,” she said, endeavoring to ex- 
tricate herself from the arms of Courtrain. The 
latter led her to a chair, and removing himself to 
a due distance, awaited the return of her wont- 
ed composure, before giving utterance to his | 
gratitude. When, however, he expressed his 
thanks, and also his admiration at the presence 
of mind which she had shown, his auditress re- 
plied, with a gesture of disclamation : 

“You are wrong. It is but a debt which I 
have sought to repay you.” 

“A debt?” replied the astonished Courtrain. 
“ What mean you?” 

“ Marianne,” interrupted the old man, lifting 
his voice to a shrill key, “ can you not leave this 
youth, who, heaven knows, has brought us trou- 
ble enough already, and help me to arrange 
these wares! Dear me, what damage may they 
not have suffered, by being thrown about in this 
careless manner!” 

“ Peace, goed uncle,” replied Marianne, “TI 
will attend to the matter presently. But in the 
mean time, we must arrange for the safety of the 
young man. Do younot recollect,” she contin- 
ued, turning again to Courtrain, “ the poor girl 
whom you once rescued from some insulters in 
Rue Meurice? ’Tis not so long since, but that 
I was able to recognize you on the instant.” 

Marianne went to a desk which stood in one 
corner covered with faded baize, and wrote a 
brief note, which, having sealed and supei- 
scribed : 

“You will take this,’ she said, ‘to Reuben 
Akermann, who lives in yonder high gabled 
house but just across the way. He will be able 
to procure you necessary disguise, and a pass- 
port beyond the frontier, as being a Hebrew on 
business to the brethren at Antwerp or clse- 
where.” 

In giving the letter to Courtrain, she at the 
same time conveyed with it a small silk purse 
which had lain concealed in her hand. 

“Nay,” she said, hurriedly, interpreting the 
look with which it was received, ‘you will not 
be so unkind, surely, as to refuse this from one 
who—” 

She paused, embarrassed with the conclusion 
of the sentence which she had attempted. But 
Courtrain, bowing low, seized her hand, and 
touching with his lips the taper fingers, encir- 
cled one of them with the reliquary ring. 

“Lady,” he said, “ accept as a token of grat- 
itude the only possession that remains of what 
once I could call mine. Yet it is dearer to me 
than the brightest diamond. Keep it. Cour- 
train can neither forget it nor you. Some hap- 
pier day, perchance, I may hope to reclaim it. 
Till then, farewell !” 

III. 

Time passed on. Marat fell beneath the dag- 
ger of the self-consecrated Charlotte Corday. 
Robespierre and his associates met the fate that 
they had mercilessly inflicted on thousaads of 
their countrymen. Meanwhile, Courtrain had 
found refuge in Holland, which he only quitted 
when, under the ascendant star of Napoleon, the 
troubles of France had subsided to comparative 
quiet. He then returned to his native city, where 
a fortunate circumstance having introduced him 
to the notice of the first consul he received a 
post in the personal service of the latter. One 
day, on calling at the office of a certain banker 
on matters connected with the negotiation of a 
secret loan, he was shown into a side apartment 
where he was requested to remain a short time 
till the principal could finish some business in 
which he was at the moment engaged. Enter- 
ing, what was his surprise on beholding Ma- 
rianne, even more beautiful in form and expres- 
sion than when he last saw her. As he advanc- 
ed, she looked up from the ledger which she 
was consulting. The rich blood which for an in- 
stant fled her cheek, returned with redoubled 
violence as she essayed to speak. 

“At last!” said Courtrain, as taking her hand 
he retained it half forcibly within hisown. “How 
I have longed to behold you once more; and— 
for something whispers me to say it at once—to 
tell you how much I have loved, how much I 
continue to love you. Marianne, I have little to | 





offer, it is true, but if you do not refuse my suit, 
all will yet be well.” 

Marianne raised her eyes. They were fall | 
of tears. This, and her silence, inspired Cour- 
train with the fear that some obstacle was about 





have been more plentiful, had we been better 
prepared.” 

With a courtesy which each one of her rude 
guests might equally have appropriated to him- 
self, she left the shop by the same passage 
she had entered. She quickly returned, bearing 
a tray in which were contained sweet cakes and 
glasses filled with cordial and eau de rie, which 
she presented to each, serving with such simple 
grace as made the scanty viands become a feast 
even to these untutored bourgeois. It was a 
slight artifice, but nevertheless most successful 
in accomplishing the purpose for which it was 
intended. 





levelled him to the ground. Courtrain was in- 


“Ah mes braves!” exclaimed the butcher, set- 


to interfere with the completion of his hopes. 
| “ What is it?” he exclaimed. ‘Alas, your 
| rel 

| You know not then that I also am a Chris- 
| 


ion—?”" 





“tian,” she replied, with a smile and downcast 
look. “No, that forbids not. Bat I am not 
| of birth like vour own, though to me it is an 


honorable one; one for which I can feel no 
shame. Yet sooner would Marianne Mardonas 
die, than learn too late, that he to whom she 
| had pledged her love had lived to regret a bond 
too hastily formed.” 

Courtrain clasped her in his arms. 

“ Dearest, vou are mine !” 
“ Hist,” said Marianne with a blush, and | 


freeing herself from his embrace, “Do vou 


ret that Tam a clerk of the finances, and 





mast not be surprised away from my post! 
Ah,” replied Courtrain, as with a half sigh, 
he suffered her to return to her accounts. “If 


hall 


my power fail not, you shall not long retain the 


office, 

The principal presently made his appearance 
and entered upon the appropnate business of 
the hour. But Courtrain once or twice forgot 
himself in settling the earliest moment at which 
he could confer his own name on the fair 
Marianne. 

A month’s time, however, was sufficient to 
solve the important question. And then Cour 
train enjoyed the pleasant surprise of learning 
that his bride had brought with her priceless self 
a portion, which, though by no means princely, 
was certainly no detraction from the charms of 
an amiable and lovely companion. 

—_———__ + 200m o —— ---———- 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DOVE. 


BY MARY DBSLL 


O thou sweet bird, say, what inspires thy song’ 
Thy sorrow-breathing lay’ 

Is it « longing for the quick return 
Of some one now away? 


Or is it grief for friendship’s broken faith, 
That wakes that dirge-like tone’ 

Has some long cherished heart become estranged, 
Which once was all thine own’ 


Hast thou some memory like human hearts, 
Canst thou the past review” 

Does the earth seem leas bright than once it seemed, 
When thy life's joys were new? 


Or, is thy lay a tribute to the dead’ 
Has the grave claimed thy love’ 

Or dost thou like to list to thine own strain, 
Mild, melancholy dove’ 


Wouldst thou be called the woodland poetess’ 
The dreamer on the tree’ 

That thus when earth is glad, thou pourest forth 
Thy mournful melody? 


There {* no answer, but we call thy song 
The voice of mourning love; 

And think of absent friends, whene’er 
We hoar thy song, sweet dove. 





RANDOM ITEMS. 


The oddest husbandry we know, is when a 
man in clover marries a woman in weeds. 

It is said of Albert, philosopher and states- 
man as well as prince, that among his familiars, 
he is in the habit of speaking of his wife’s reign 
as the last that England will see or endure. 

It is very evident that when aman buys a 
$100 handkerchief for ‘a duck of a wife,” he is 
a “ goose of a husband.” 

Sergeant Peter Clark, of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, and lately orderly sergeant of the Marine 
Guard at Pensacola, has become heir to an es- 
tate in Ireland, worth six thousand pounds per 
annum. He has been in the U. 8. army for 18 
years. 

Hon. Caleb Lyon calls those lost to our affec- 
tion, “ The heart’s unburied dead.” 

There is no manufactory in England devoted 
to clock making exclusively. A little work an 
“Clock and Watch Making,” published in Lon- 
don, admits the superiority of Americans in the 
matter of clocks for popular use. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that 
ducks enter the water fur divers reasons, and 
come out for sun dry motives. 

The agricultural department of the late patent 
office has made arrangements with Norway, Swe- 
den, and points as far as Ningpo, China, for in- 
terchange of choice seeds, suitable to the United 
States. 

When a man has the headache, and says it’s 
the salmon, you may safely conclude that he has 
been drinking like a fish. 

The vast extent of the United States is illus- 
trated by the fact that while the inhabitants of 
New Orleans are feasting on strawberries, peo- 
ple at the northern extremity have snow three 
feet in depth in their forests. 

Dilemmas will be deprived of their horns by 
the adoption of the “ Maine law.” 

Mr. Martin Rh. Kenny, one of the three dead 
shots of Gills, killed, one day last week, three 
ducks in the Connecticut, with a single bullet. 
Last spring he shot two in the same manner with 
one crack of his rifle. 

There is a man in Vermont who feeds his geese 
with iron filings, and gathers steel pens from 
their wings. 

The largest clock ever constructed has just 
been finished by Mr. Dent for the new house of 
Parliament, London. ‘The dials are twenty-two 
feet in diameter—the point of the minute-hand 
will therefore move nearly fourteen inches every 
minute. The pendulum is fifteen feet long. 

Milwaukee is only twenty years old, and it 
has a population this day of forty thousand. 

A successful inventor has offered the British 
War Office an electric rifle which greatly sur- 
passes any weapon in use, flinging a ball from 
1000 to 2000 feet at the rate of sixty shots per 
minute. 

moe 


MRS. PARTINGTON, 


“That's a homo pathic man,” said Mrs. Par- 
tington to Ike in Faneuil! Hall, at the celebration 
recently, as she pointed to a large and fine look- 
ing man standing near them. Ike did not wish to 
be interrupted just then, as he had his mouth full 
of pound cake and stewed oysters, and was og- 
ling a pyramid of ice cream. ‘‘ That’s a homo 
pathic man,” said she, ‘and how thankfal we 
should be to Dr. Harnomann, that he invented 
the little pills, for what in heaven’s name should 
we do if a doctor like that should give pills ac- 
cording to his size!" She stopped short, attract- 
ed by the mention of her name hy a friend who 
wished to introdace her to a gentleman from the 
country, while Jke pursued his researches into 
the homeopathic viands, with two strong sus- 
picions of oranges in his pockets, and three 


| waiters watching him.—Moat 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Tre O1y Doctor: or, Stray Leaves from my Journal 
Published by H. Long & Brothers, New York 
This book contains a series of bighly interesting sketch 
es of incidents happening under the eye of an cid and 
eminent physician. It ie ably written—and a the sketch 
es are disconnected— very desirable as an evening or trav 
elling companion 






Cosas De Espasa of. Going Madrid. via Barrelons 
Published by Kedfield New York 
The title of thie took led us to hellewe it etatietiraily 
prosy, bat we were never more pointed It eparties 
with genias throuchout. and & alike an boner the eo 
thor whoever he may be and its ent-rprving publisher 





Ye Tava Accocs? op Vs Vier? ro Sraivourraos. BY 18 
Comstasgt With twenty iliastrations Published by 
Vetridge & Co, Borton 


12 1-2 cente 











Some sarcasm. a little wit and comiderable fun. Price, fh 
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(Written for The Plag of our Union } 
MEMORY’S VISIONS, 


BY ALEXANDER KNIGHT. 


Memory awake! unope thy hidden store! 

Recall to view the faded days of yore 'j 

Let treasured thoughts appear before the mind, 
That [ may find 

In fancy’s dreams, the happiness that’s past, 

In fleeting moments far too sweet to last. 


Ambition, Fame, have held their potent sway, 

And o'er my pathway shed a fitful ray; 

Yet as the rainbow in the vault o'erhead, 
Those visions fled— 

And left the heart, aiid the deepening gloom, 

To mourn its idols perished in the tomb. 


Not thus with Love— for deep within the soul, 

With mighty power, defying all control, 

That spirit reigns supreme—mid storm and calm, 
Still offering balm. 

To cheer the wanderer, to ease his pain, 

An guide his footsteps o’er life's dreary plain. 


Though youth and innocence have long since flown, 
And care and trouble claim me for their own— 
Yet, mid the scenes of deep and heartfelt woe, 
With passion’s glow— 
Appears —by faithful recollection led, 
The love once borne the absent, and the dead. 


Yet mourn I not—for though the gloomy grave 

Hath cast its shadow o'er the fair and brave, 

Hope, with its ever deep and magic power, 
Proclaims the hour, 

When kindred spirits, never more to roam, 

Shall meet as angels in a happier home. 


Life's evanescent joys no more can charm, 

Or stir within my bosom feelings warm ; 

Death, with her panoply and sable pall, 
Conquereth all. 

Then welcome be the hour, and glad the day, 

That bears my soul from earthly cares away. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DON GARCIA PEREZ: 
—oR,— 
THE RESCUED PLEDGE. 





BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 

Stanpino at the window of a lofty castle 
overlooking the plains of Granada, were two 
Spanish maidens, Inez and Zerfea, daughters of 
Don Pedro Savedra. Very beautiful were both, 
and Inez, the eldest, would have been called the 
fairest, was it not for the want of something gen- 
tle in her face which Zerfea possessed. When 
the large black eyes of Inez gazed full on you, 
there was a fierceness discoverable in their depths 
wholly startling and unfeminine. The gaze of 
both girls was fixed intently on the plains of 
Granada beneath and beyond them, which were 
dotted with the white tents of Ferdinand’s army. 
Out from the castle gate rode two knights and 
their esquires. Zerfea was leaning against the 
stone casement, but Inez stood within the shadow 
of the wall. 

“See, Inez!” exclaimed the lovely Zerfea, 
and her eyes looked soft and bright. “ Sce, Inez, 
Don Garcia Perez is looking upward, and seems 
[ he would fain wave you one more farewell. 

ill you only come forward and give him one 
more token ?”” 

“Cease, child,” petulantly replicd Inez, draw- 
ing still farther back into the shadow. 

“Sister, please give him one more farewell. 
Remember he goes forth to no tilt or tourna- 
ment, but to battle. He is your betrothed,” 
urged young Zerfea. 

Her sister’s only reply was, to quickly and 
rather rudely draw Zerfea back from the window 
to her side. 

“Have you no sense, Zerfea? Know you not 
he might think it was me gazing after him so 
anxiously ?” 

“Teare not ifhe did. Gladly would I have 
him think so, if he would be happier,” and Zer- 
fea would have freed herself from her sister’s 
grasp, and resumed her station at the window. 

“You had much better have been his betroth- 
ed, than J, you take such a deep interest in his 
happiness,” sneered the haughty Inez. 

She knew not the bitter pang her careless 
words gave her gentle sister. She knew not 
that Zerfea loved Don Garcia and watched him 
with a throbbing heart depart for the battle field. 
Keeping the same positions, they both watched 
the brave Don Garcia Perez ride on. ' Before 
reaching the plains the knights were obliged to 
pass through a strip of forest. Gallantly the 
little party rode onward, their armor glittering 
in the sun. Inez, with either pretended or real 
indifference, was turning away, when an excla- 
mation of terror burst from Zerfca. 

“Great God, preserve him! Inez, Inez, from 
the wood has dashed a band of Moors.” 

With terror-dilated eyes, Zerfea stretched her- 
self forward. Quickly Inez returned to the win- 
dow, and with beating hearts they watched the 
unequal fray, seven Moors against four Chris- 
tian knights. Don Garcia turned calmly to his 
esquires who bore his helmet at his saddle-bow, 
for the day was warm and he cared not to bur- 
den his horse with the heavy steel till needful. 
Quietly he placed it on his head, closed his visor, 
and awaited the approach of the enemy. On- 
ward at full speed, lances in rest, came the Moors. 

“Q, Inez, he is lost!” exclaimed Zerfea, for 
at the charge of the Moors, Don Garcia’s com- 
panion knight and esquire wheeled their horses 
and fled. Ag the first charge, Don Garcia’s 
trusty servant fell, and he was left alone to do 
batile against the seven Moors. Again and 
again they charged, and at each encounter a 
horse fled riderless into the wood or across the 
plain. One Moor alone remained. Each lack- 
ed his steed, paused, then with the speed of the 
wind rushed upon the other. <A cloud of dust 
hid the encounter from the anxious eyes of the 
two maidens. When that had cleared away Don 
Garcia Perez was seen riding slowly towards the 
eastle, and no Moor was seen. As the castle 
gate closed behind him, the virls saw another 
band of Moors ride to the scene of the fray, and 
finding no enemy, they bore back to their camp 
their dead companions. 

The ring of an armed heel was heard on the 
stone stairs, and Zerfea sprang forward, opened 





i Prey | 
the door and admitted Don Garcia Perez. All 


stained and dented was his breastplate, so bril- 
liant this morning. Donna Inez rose haughtily, 


for her eagle eye had detected that which turned | 


her joy to anger. Unclosing his visor and bend- 
ing gracefully before the haughty maiden, Don 
Garcia spoke thus : 

“T returned, dear Inez, for a lance, and I 
could not return to the battle-field without one 
more look at you.” 

Wholly unheeding his remark, Inez, with 
flashing eyes, said: 

“Look to your helmet, sir knight, no lady’s 
pledge is there.” 

Quickly his helmet was unbarred and removed. 
That morning it had been ornamented with a 
white silk scarf, embroidered with silver, his 
lady’s pledge. 

“ Tknew not, dear Inez, I had lost it. In battle 
by deeds I will make myself worthy of another,” 
said Don Garcia, as he replaced his casque. 

“ Worthy of another !”’ exclaimed Inez scorn- 
fully. ‘I give no other while that is in the 
hand of Moorish knights. I give not my pledg- 
es so lightly.” 

“Inez,” said Don Garcia, sadly, “ rather would 
I have died than lost your pledge. It must 
be on the field. I will go for it at once.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble, sir knight. The 
dead Moors have been borne off by their com- 
rades. You should have told me, Don Garcia 
Perez, that the crescent would have been more 
fitly embroidered on it than the cross,” sneered 
Inez. 

Don Garcia’s eyes flashed fire, as he said in 
a stern voice : 

“Twill get me a fresh lance, and into the 
very camp of the Moors will I ride, and bring 
you back your pledge, or die.” 

Zerfea then stepped forward : 

“Sister, forbid such an act. Bravely Don 
Garcia fought, though deserted and alone— 
fought singly with seven Moors. Give him the 
scarf you wear, and bid him to battle with that 
pledge.” 

“ Hush, silly child. Think you I believe in 
the love of him who leaves his lady’s love-token 
with an enemy ?”’ 

“Inez, you are cruel. Yes, cruel as the fair 
Cunegunde who threw her glove into the arena 
before the lions and bade her knight bring it her, 
and if you persist in withholding all token of your 
love from Don Garcia, like her, you deserve to 
lose him.” 

Thus spoke the timid Zerfea, and her eye 
flashed with something like scorn, as she gazed 
on her cruel sister. 

“Say no more, Zerfea. You know nothing 
about such things. The pledge was mine, and 
Don Garcia should have lost his life rather than 
that.” 

“ And he will, Donna Inez;” and without 
deigning another look or word, Don Garcia 
strode from the room, each ringing footstep strik- 
ing like a death knell upon the aching heart of 
Zerfea. 

“O sister, what have you done! Call him 
back! He will meet certain death!” said Zer- 
fea, weeping bitterly. 

Inez rose, and telling her sister she was a silly 
child with no pride, she left her. With tearful 
eyes Zerfea watched Don Garcia as he rode 
across the plain. With a beating heart she saw 
him approach the wood in which she feared the 
Moors were still lurking. To her great relief 
he passed in safety, and unmolested, sped on his 
way to Ferdinand’s camp. After following with 
eager eyes till he reached that in safety, Zerfea 
turned from the window. 

The next day the sun shone in undazzled 
splendor upon a scene of carnage and strife. 
Christian knights and Infidel Moors met. All 
that day the maidens gazed upon that dread bat- 
tle-field. The conflict was too far off to enable 
them to distinguish forms, but the din was deaf- 
ening. Inez and Zerfea were maids of honor to 
Queen Isabella, but this day, the queen preferred 
to remain alone in her own apartments. The 
evening shades had shrouded the bloody field, 
and all strife was ended ; the arms of Spain were 
victorious. The King Ferdinand and his con- 
sort now desired the presence of Inez and Zerfea. 
Inez went calm and unmoved, but Zerfea was op- 
pressed by a dread of she knew not what. Fer- 
dinand playfully rallied Inez upon the unequal- 
led bravery of Don Garcia Perez, and her cheeks 
glowed and her eyes sparkled as she listened, for 
she felt he was all her own. A message was 
brought by a page that Don Garcia craved ad- 
mission. Ferdinand gave orders to have him 
admitted. Don Garcia was just from the field, 
and with bared head but blood-stained and dent- 
ed armor, he entered. CGracefully kneeling be- 
fore his king and queen, he thus explained his 
errand. 

“Your pardon, sire, for thus disturbing your 
repose, but I had a word to say to Donna Inez, 
which I wished her to hear in your presence. 
Have I your permission to proceed ?” 

The king gave his consent. Rising, Don 
Garcia Perez confronted his lady Inez. 

“Lady, here is your pledge redeemed. Take 
it back, for I value no longer the fierce love and 
pride that compelled the redemption of it, though 
lost by no want of warlike courage or skill.” 

Bending slightly before Inez he presented her 
the scarf, no longer white and pure, but stained 
with blood ard rent in several places. Inez 
seized the scarf, and regardless of the presence 
of her sovereigns, tore it in pieces and threw 
them on the floor, exclaiming in bitter scorn: 

“As I tore that scarf and cast it from me, so 
would I tear my heart out, and trample it in 
the dust, did it contain one spark of love for 
you, Don Garcia.” 

Ferdinand and Isabella looked on in utter 
amazement, and hurriedly demanded an expld- 
nation. In a few words Don Garcia related the 
events of the previous day, with which our read- 
ers are already acquainted. Very stern was the 
glance of Isabella as it fell on the proud and 
cruel Inez. 

“Inea, child,” she said, “sorry are we to 
hear of thy unreasonable and cruel behaviour. 
We had hoped better of a child brought up 
under our care. Well is it for thee that God 
has permitted the noble Perez to return to us. 





. | 
Go to thy chamber, child, tell thy beads and | hoped the student would not notice the pallor | 


pray humbly to be forgiven thy unchristian act.” 

With a low bow but firm step, and haughty 
air, the unrepentant Inez left the hall. When she 
had gone, the king turned to Don Garcia: 

“ Well hast thou fought and bravely. We 
knew not that thy lady was so cruel. Hast thou 
no boon to crave, by granting which, we may 
show how valued thou art ?” 

Bowing low before his sovereigns, Don Gar- 
cia spoke : 

“One priceless gift I ask. Gladly would I 
woo the gentle Zerfea for myself.” 

“What says my pretty child? Has she a 
heart free, and will she give her hand to Don 
Garcia Perez, the bravest, truest knight of 
Spain?” asked the king ; and on his face was a 
smile, for in that way he gladly would reward 
his most valued knight. Zerfea was very pale, 
but her dark eyes looked soft and bright, as 
leaving her station beside her queen, she came 
and placed her hand in Don Garcia’s, and both 
knelt for a blessing. When they rose, Ferdi- 
nand demanded the name of the knight who de- 
serted Don Garcia in his need. 

“Anything else, sire, but that, and I will obey. 
He is sufficiently punished already.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
DREAMINGS, 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


When gentle sleep hath bound me 
Within its silken chain, 
No harsh impress of pain, 

Or sorrow, broodeth o'er me! 


No agonizing voices 
Float out upon the air, 
But all is bright and fair, 
At which my soul rejoices. 


Then riseth the ideal 
My heart hath cherished long, 
And with seraphic song 

To me, becomes the real. 


No shadowy faces beaming 
In beauty evanescent— 
Beneath the silver crescent, 
With pearly lustre gleaming— 


E’er mock me in my vision; 
But forms divine—immortal, 
Attend the golden portal, 

Which opes to fields elysian. 


Again the vision changeth! 
And earthly scenes arise ; 
Beneath soft rosy skies 

The unchained spirit rangeth, 


Through fields of beauty wendeth; 
Where flowers of every hue, 
In rank luxuriance grow, 

And golden sunlight blendeth. 


Thus, when sweet sleep hath bound me 
Within its silken chain, 
1 live o’er scenes again, 

Which here below have charmed me. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


TWO STRINGS TO A BOW. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


I map been all day reading a novel to my 
invalid brother. It was now in early twilight 
that I found myself seated by a window, looking 
towards the west, and watching the golden tinged 
clouds, which the setting sun had irradiated with 
such beauty that but one thought depressed me, 
and that was, my friend Maurice was not by my 
side to join in my enthusiastic delight. Why I 
should have desired his presence above all the 
many acquaintances to whom I was endeared, 
was a secret which I had not yet betrayed. I 
certainly had not known Maurice above a 
twelve-month, and I had not seen him above 
a dozen times in that period; for his visits to 
the Glen (which was the name of our home) 
had been mainly induced by business transac- 
tions with my father, yet it often oddly happened 
that the last train of cars had left before he closed 
his engagement, and my father always urged it 
upon him to pass the night wth us. By a singu- 
lar coincidence every evening was a pleasant 
one, and generally the moon was in her full 
splendor, the air was balmy, and Maurice would 
propose a walk, which my politeness and incli- 
nation both favored. 

At first, we only rambled a short distance to 
the bridge to see the cascade ; but by degrees, as 
we became more acquainted, we extended our 
walks until we travelled, not so very far, but so 
very slow, that my father expressed some solic- 
itude about us on our return; but Maurice al- 
ways seemed desirous of making good the time 
he had given to me by being extremely agreeable 
to my parents on his return. Evidently they 
thought hima most fasciuating young man; I 
need not tell what I thought. 

At length the business transactions were 
closed, and there seemed no call for Maurice 
again to appearamong us. He did not seem to 
grieve over the fact, but as he shook hands and 
bade us his farewell, he whispered in my ear, 
“If IT should send you a letter, will you promise 
a reply?’ I answered, somewhat ironically, 
“that will depend upon the contents of your 
epistle. ‘‘ Very good,”’ replied Maurice, and he 
again bowed his adieu. 

How often, during the next fortnight, did I 
send to the post-office to inquire fora letter, and 
among the many packages addressed to my 
father, how eagerly I watched the opening of 
every one, thinking some one might be en- 
dorsed for myself. Two weeks had now passed, 
and I had held many a lonely reverie with my- 
self whether Maurice really meantas he said, and 
if so, what would he dictate—was he really in- 
terested in my welfare, or had I any positive as- 
surance that I was cared for? After many fruit- 
less attempts to make out my own case just as it 
really stood with myself, Mr. Haynes, a student 
in my father’s offive, one day called me to his 
desk, and, as he began to look over his pile of 
letters, ‘‘here,”’ said he, ‘‘is one in which men- 
tion is made of you, Bertha; just read the clos- 


ing sentences.” Why didI tremble so’ How I 


| 





that came over my countenance as I read 


“Joel, you may say to Bertha, that I have 
been absent for the last few days, but that I am 
by no means unmindful of the last whisper I 
breathed in her ear. The image of that pleasant 
home is often before me; but I must be faithful 
to duty, and, if it were possible, I would marry 
two or three young ladies, for I scarcely know 
which I prefer.” 


“‘O, nonsense,” replied Bertha, and so saying, 
she left the office, but not the thoughts which 
these sentences had enkindled. She took a long 
walk by the banks of the river, and there she 
conceived the plan of addressing Maurice be- 
fore he should write her, and tell him at once 
that she refused any correspondence. She did 
not feel all was quite right—she was not quite 
sure he loved her only for the hour to flirt with, 
and now he was tampering with her affections, 
she would break the tie before it would require a 
greater effort to sunder it. Full of this determi- 
nation, she returned home to execute her inten- 
tions; but just as she reached the threshold, 
the penny post produced a letter addressed to 
Bertha. It was the bold, graceful chirography 
of Maurice. Seizing it with haste, she rushed 
to her chamber, and quickly thrust it open. 
What a long document, thought Bertha. As 
she is reading, let us transcribe some of it, 
which she afterwards showed to us: 


“My pear Giri,—I have tried to dictate’ a 
letter to you without a word of Jove in it. I did 
not mean to make a declaration in my first epis- 
tle; but when a subject is paramount in your 
thoughts, absorbing every other sentiment, how 
can you suppress it? Bertha, your intellectual 
culture, your calm reasoning, your agreeable 
conversation, in those long evening rambles, 
have left an impress upon my heart that time 
will never efface. 

“T know I am unworthy of your regard; but 
you can, at least for the present, make me your 
particular friend. Think of me daily ; confer 
with me upon all subjects, so that our intimacy 
may be yet more strengthened, even by absence. 
If you have a tender regard for me, you need 
not fear to declare it; every such declaration is 
kept by me as a profound secret. Write to me 
by returning mail, and believe me truly your 

“ Maurice.” 


While Bertha was perusing this letter, another 
arrived from her old school companion, Sophia 
Newcombe. It relates so much to our narrative, 
that we must be pardoned for inserting it entire : 


“My pear Bertrna,—You know we prom- 
ised to tell each other every thing, especially all 
our heart histories. Well, I have something 
rich to communicate at this time. Bertha, I 
have had almost, but not quite, an offer of mar- 
riage. My admirer is one of the most fasci- 
nating men you ever saw; he is tall, elegantly 
formed, of a fine, intellectual countenance, and 
overflowing with a merry heart. He has been 
out here upon some law business, and I was in- 
troduced to him by the merest accident in the 
world ; yet when I next met him, he recognized 
me at once, and as he was walking the same 
street, he went by my side, and I assure you, my 
vanity was a little raised by the attention. We 
next met in company; he attended me home, 
and during the court session, we became very in- 
timately acquainted. I will not tell you his 
name, as I want you to sce him for yourself. 

“We correspond weekly, and I only regret 
that I did not better improve my time when at 
school in learning the art of letter writing, for he 
is really so full of rhetorical flourishes, and 
dashes on with such fine thoughts, that I am 
ashamed of those I send in return. Now, I 
wish you to come and make me a visit. I have 
fixed the time for the twenty-second of the 
month. You must obtain your parents’ per- 
mission to accept the invitation. 

“Truly, S. Newcompe.” 


“What a singular coincidence is here,” 
thought Bertha, as she threw down the let- 
ter, “that both of us should a/most receive an 
offer of marriage at the same time.” 

Bertha read Maurice’s letter for the fifth 
time! She did not believe Sophia Newcombe’s 
admirer was half so gentlemanly and cultivated 
as hers ; she thought how she would like to have 
it accidentally happen for her to go to her friend’s 
upon a visit and then to have Maurice call upon 
her—they would compare notes then to some ad- 
vantage. She had quite forgotten the resolution 
she formed two hours ago to abandon recipro- 
cating thoughts by a correspondence. She had 
done Maurice injustice, for had he not been 
gone, and as soon as he returned, did he not 
promptly perform his engagement to write ? 
He was an elegant young man, she never cared 
for one befure, and surely, at sixteen it was not 
so very early to have one’s affections enlisted. 
Aunt Patty was married at her age, and why 
should her parents be so full of cautiousness 
about her inquiring Maurice’s character, before 
she wrote to him? At any rate, she would 
answer this letter, if no more. 

And Bertha bad no peace of mind until she 
made an effort to do so. But what should she 
say? that was a vexed question; so she con- 
cluded it should be non-committal, and she 


would advert to the past—their pleasant ram- | 


him with her's, she abandoned it 
not announce to Maurice that she should leave 
home at all, as she expected to t 
few days 


¢ absent buta 


How singularly events fre quently occur which 
sometimes make us believe a kind Providence so 
overrules our plans that we shall find our verv 
defeats are our greatest blessings. No sooner 

had Bertha announced her intention to accept 
| Sophia’s invitation, than Sophia thus addressed 
the gentleman who had almost, but not quite, 


offered her his hand in marriage 


“Dear Mavarice,—I am about receiving a 
visit from one of my dearest friends. She isa 
| lovely girl, and one I know in whom you will 

be interested, on my account, if no other. 1 
| will introduce her by name when you arrive. 
| Do not fail to be with us on the ev ening of the 
| twenty-third ofthe month. My friend arrives on 
the previous day. S. N.” 


The two friends met on the precise day as 
agreed ; but the privacy of confidential disclo- 
sures was prevented by the presence of a very 
prim and stiff cousin of Sophia's, who would 
attend them wherever they went. At night, 
even,—that hallowed season, when so many love 
tales are breathed into listening ears,—the wake- 
ful cousin was an effectual preventive to all free 
communication. Bertha only knew Sophia ex- 
pected her lover the next evening, and so quietly 
was the thing managed, that Maurice's visit ap- 
peared altogether as an accidental affair. 

At length the evening came, and with it, in the 
last train of cars, Maurice Wendell might have 
been seen threading his way to Mr. Newcombe’s 
residence! Both Sophia and Bertha sat at the 
window as he approached: They looked at him 
and ateach other. Maurice entered the sitting- 
room and there met Bertha! At first, his speech 
was stammering, and a great confusion was ap- 
parent in his manner. He however rallied, and 
finding himself in an uncomfortable condition, 
proposed a walk with the young ladies! Bertha 
knew not whether she were in the body or out of 
it. How Maurice came there, very slowly dawned 
upon her mind, and when she found he was the 
identical beau about whom Sophia had written, 
the very personification of a male flirt, whom 
she had read about in novels, rose before her. 
He was an adept in the business of entrapping 
female hearts, or he would never have recovered 
his usual air and manner so suddenly. And 
here were two young, inexperienced hearts, 
wholly devoid of suspicion, upon whom the 
foul stain of enlisting both their affections was 
chargeable upon Maurice Wendell! His expla- 
nations were far from satisfactory to either of the 
young ladies; both felt how indiscreetly they 
had acted in keeping the gentleman’s overtures 
such a profound secret. But the archer lost his 
mark. He found himself not only defeated, but 
so completely chagrined, that to get another, 
where he had pursued the same course, in order 
not to become a perfect by-word of reproach, he 
made good his promises, and eventually married 
her. ‘The wife to thisday knows not how nar- 
rowly she escaped, although such a mortification 
rested upon Maurice, that from the hour he left 
Bertha and Sophia, we never heard of any more 
besieged hearts, but the one to whom he pledged 
himself in wedlock. 

Bertha thus concludes her account: “I never 
hear of a clandestine correspondence, I never 
see two lovers stealing out by moonlight against 
their parents’ knowledge, I never hear of a sin- 
gular interview, but I remember Maurice Wen- 
dell. We used to remark (Sophia and myself ) 
that Maurice had two strings to his bow and lost 
them both. This visit to Mr. Newcombe’s I 
considered the most fortunate one in my life— 
the stiff cousin that prevented an earlicr dis- 
closure of the secret made the real revelation 
more salutary. We never again entrusted our 
affections but where we krew the character of 
the person prevented such an issue; and we 
have both married sensible, intelligent men, who 
have a perfect horror of male coquetry.” 

ieikand pial temaminr 
HINDOO GIRLS AND THEIR ORNAMENTS, 

The Calcutta Englishman, in noticing Capt. 
Sherwill’s Geographical and Statistical report of 
the District of Biangelpoor, makes the ftollow- 
ing extracts: “At Sohunnea, where there is a 
bungalow, I entered the market, at which there 
were several hundred men and women. It is 
really surprising to see the torture, for it can fall 
little short of such an infliction, the Southal 
women put themselves to in oder to, as they 
imagine, adorn their bodies. Their arms, ankles 
and throats are each laden with brass or bell- 
metal ornaments. I had a quantity of these or- 
naments weighed,and found that the bracelets 
fluctuated from two to four pounds; the ankiets 
tour pounds each, and asa fully equipped belle 
carries two anklets, and perhaps twelve brace- 
lets, and a necklace weighiny a pound, the toral 
weight of ornaments carried on her person 
amounts to thirty-four pounds of bell metal— 
a greater weight than one of our drawing room 
belles could well lift. Almost every woman in 
comfortable circumstances carries twelve pounds 
weight of brass ornaments upon her person.” 
The Englishman adds: “ It may seem absurdly 
foolish to us that pretty Souhal girls should 
load themselves with brass ornaments, which 
it would be a punishment for a convict to wear; 
bat the custom is not a more foolish one, in our 








: ; | 
bles—and the loneliness which his absence had 


occasioned her; and although she had the most | 


resolute intention of concealing her personal in- 
terest in him, yet any slight knowledge of human 
nature would have betrayed the fact. Bertha 
was frank, open-hearted, and pure minded—she 
loved Maurice ; she knew she did, or she would 
not think of him continually ; and although she 
thought she had wonderfully concealed the fact, 
yet her parents knew it as well as she did. 

The invitation from Miss Newcombe much 
pleased Bertha’s parents, for they hoped ao 
change of scene would dissipate her thoughts, 
and by mingling in other society, Maurice would 
become secondary in her esteem. There was no 
way, however, she could delicately allade to 
meeting Maurice at Mr. Newcombe's, and as it 
would be a rash act to invite him merely to 
show her model bean to Sophia, and contrast 


opinion, than that by virtue of which young 
Engtish ladies dance the Polka of Mav im 
India.” 


- oe + — 
THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR, 


The high mountains of California are fre 
quented by a species of condor, which, although 








somewhat inftrior in size to the condor of . 
Andes, is probably the largest bird to be found 
within the confines of the “Golden State.” A 


full grown California condor measures upwards 
of thirteen fect from tip to up of the wings, and 
when in its favorite element, the air, is as grace 


ful and majestic as any bird in the world. They 


| make their homes upon the ledges of | ftv rocks, 


or in the old deserted nests of hawks and 
upon the upper branches of lofty trees 
eggs are cach abouttwelve ounces in weight 
are said to be excellent eating. The barre 
the wing feathers of the condor are aieut four 
inches lung, and three-eighthe of an inct 
ameter, and are used by the i 
Northern Mexico to kee; 
Francisco Herald 
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Plain truth must have plain words. She is in 
nocent and accounts it no shame to he seen na 
ked; whereas the hypocrite or doable dealer 


hides himself in ambiguities and reserves 
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MEMORY. 

Memory has been defined as “ that faculty of 
the mind which receives ideas presented to the 
understanding, retains them, and exhibits them 
again.” Abercrombie, however, on the Intel- 
lectual Powers, says, ‘‘ We remember the facts, 
and we can also recall them to the mind at pleas- 
ure. The former is memory, the latter that mod- 
ification of it which we call recollection.” Little 
is known about its operations, though many data 
and phenomena respecting it are susceptible of 
observation. In some cases it would appear as 
if both the impression of an idea on the mind, 
and its recollection, were involuntary. But in 
general, it may be said, that an act of volition 
is necessary to fix impressions. We remember 
only what we take an interest in—and hence 
memory may be said to be only another word 
for attention. When we say that memory may 
be strengthened almost indefinitely by exercise, 
we only mean that by practice we may obtain 
the power of enchaining the attention to what- 
ever object or ideas we choose to contemplate— 
thereby fixing these images and ideas, whether 
they be concrete or abstract, on the mind—en- 
graving them, as it were, too deeply to be ob- 
literated. We are inclined to the opinion, that 
of late years the caltivation of the memory has 
been undervalued—the practice of verbatim re- 
citations in schools is scouted as calculated to 
cripple the judgment. In youth, however, the 
judgment is inactive—the memory vigorous—it 
should be spent therefore in accumulating those 
facts on which the judgment may afterwards 
work as upon raw material. 

Let us give a few authenticated examples of 
good memories. Cyrus the Great knew by heart 
the names of all the officers and soldiers ; Otho, 
successor to the Roman Emperor Galba, knew 
the name of every man in the army in which he 
served, and used to call each man by his proper 
name. Each, therefore, supposed himself to be 
a special favorite, and did his utmost to invest 
Otho with the imperial purple. Modern politi- 
cians have made the same use of a verbal mem- 
ory—though after success has crowned their 
efforts, they are invariably troubled with very 
poor memories! A French Jesuit, Father Me- 
nestrier of Lyons, was possessed of a very re- 
markable memory. Christina, queen of Sweden, 
to test his powers, called on him, and handed 
him three hundred of the most uncouth words 
she could think of, written on a sheet of paper, 
and efter a certain time the Jesuit was able to 
repeat them, not only in the order in which they 
were written, but backwards, or in any order in 
which the queen and her suite prescribed. 

It was an extraordinary memory which ena- 
bled Mithridates, king of Parthia, to address the 
representatives of the twenty-two nations that he 
ruled, each in his own language. Cato the cen- 
sor, by the help of a strong memory, learned 
the Greek language perfectly in a few months. 
Cwsar dictated to half a dozen secretaries in as 
many different languages at the same time, and 
a military officer of Louis X V., of France, nam- 
ed Marcet, could dictate to ten different persons 
in ten different languages at the same time. 
When the poct Campbell had finished the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” he read it one evening to 
Sir Walter Scott. The next morning Sir Wal- 
ter said to the poet, ‘ Take care, Campbell, that 
no one steals your poem and prints it before you 
publish it yourself!” “ How can that be @”’ ask- 
ed Campbell, “when there is only one copy and 

that in my own hands?” “TI will show you,” 
replied Sir Walter, and to the poct’s astonish- 
ment, he repeated the long poem he had heard 
the night before, from beginuing to end, with- 
o.tmaking a single mistake. Cardinal Mezzo- 
fauti spoke fifty-two different languages. He 
used to say, “I never forget a single word I 
hear or see once.” 

Seneca mentions a friend of his named Portius 
Latro, who remembered and could repeat word 
for word, all the speeches he had ever heard 
spoken by the orators of Rome. The orator 
Hortensius never committed a word of his volu- 
minous orations to writing. He once passed a 
whole day at an auction room—at the close of 
the sale he was enabled to enumerate every ar- 
ticle that had been disposed of, the price of each, 
and the amount of every bid and the name of 
every bidder. Klopstock, the author of the Mes- 
siah, could repeat the whole of Homer's Iliad. 
More wonderful yet was the achievement of Jo- 
seph Scaliger, who learned the whole of the 
Nliad and Odyssey in twenty-one days. Most of 
the persons above cited are said to have had great 
natural memories, but it is difficult to believe 
that they did not owe much to assiduous culture 
of their faculties. An indifferent memory may 
certainly be greatly improved by conscientious 
study. 





Barvem’s Bany-Suow.—It is said by the 
papers that the prizes at this exhibition are free 
to all colors. 
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A GREAT PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

The national (formerly royal) printing-office 
at Paris is the greatest establishment of the kind 
in the world. It was founded in 1640 by Louis 
XIII, and was located in the gallery of the 
Louvre. Two similar establishments, one at 
Versailles, and the other at the war department, 
were united in 1789. Its location has been changed 
once or twice since then. This printing-office | 
renders important service to the cause of science | 
and industry. It affords the printers of Paris 
and the departments special characters they do | 
not possess, and they may, even, with the autho- | 
rity of the ministry, have elegant works set up 
which they have not the facility of executing at 
their own offices. Foreign nations do not hesi- 
tate to avail themselves of the typographical 
wealth of this establishment. Here the king of 
Prussia had the catalogue of the Chinese works 
in the library of Berlin printed; the Pacha of 
Egypt had his account-books printed here ; the 
London Bible Society has Turkish, Syriac and 
other Bibles printed at this establishment. The 
annual receipts exceed the annual expenditures 
by several thousand dollars. The collection of 
type cannot be matched by any other establish- 
ment in the world. There are fifty-six fonts of 
oriental characters, comprising almost all the 
known languages of the Asiatic nations; and 
sixteen fonts of characters belonging to European 
nations who do not employ the Latin types we 
make use of. Besides that, there is a vast col- 
lection of Chinese characters engraved on wood 
for the reproduction of the innumerable graphic 
signs of the Chinese language. Five hundred 
and sixty-four men and boys and two hundred 
women are employed. The foremen, ten in 
number, receive 6 francs per diem; the compo- 
sitors 5 francs, 50 centimes ; pressmen and type 
founders 4 franes 50 centimes. ‘Two per cent. of 
the wages is retained for a relicf and pension 
fund. The male workman, when disabled by 
sickness, receives 1 franc (20 cts.) and a female 
two-thirds of a frane (15 cts.) a day. After 
thirty years’ service, a workman is entitled to a 
pension of 400 francs ; and after thirty-five years, 
to an annual pension of 500 francs. The wo- 
men receive a third less—their salaries averag- 
ing a third less than the males. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S VISIT TO ENGLAND, 

The Globe published at Toronto, Canada, 
makes the following remarks on Louis Napoleon’s 
visit to England, which coincide with our own 
views as expressed in the last number of the 
Flag :—“ These references to Louis Napoleon’s 
past career are irresistibly brought up by his 
becoming a guest at the well-ordered and decor- 
ous court of our gracious queen. It is impossi- 
ble to check an emotion of regret, that a pious 
and high-minded princess, should be compelled by 
reasons of state to receive into her circle a ruin- 
ed debauchee, who by fraud and dissimulation, 
by violence and bloodshed of the most ruthless 
kind, has attained his present position. It is 
impossible not to feel sorry that the constitu- 
tional liberty-loving people of England should 
welcome as their guest, the silencer of the press, 
the military despot, the incarnation of all that is 
bad in arbitrary power. Itis a pity in the just 
war in which Britain is engaged, that she had 
nota more respectable ally than Louis Napoleon, 
and that being compelled to form a close union 
with him, he should insist on the British sove- 
reign personally recognizing his claim to reign, 
by receiving him at her court.” 





CARRYING A JOKE TOO FAR. 

The facetious gentlemen who have made 
butts of Dr. Mellen and Daniel Pratt, Jr., 
ought to suspend operations for the present. 
The rival candidates for the presidency have 
become a public nuisance, and on one occasion 
lately, the police had to interfere and remove 
Pratt from the steps of the Exchange, where he 
and Mellen were exhibiting their claims. Pratt’s 
laced hat disappeared up the street, surrounded 
by the chapeaux of the officials, while Mellen es- 
caped arrest that time. It is quite time for 
this carnival frolic to cease, before the brains 
of the brace are completely addled, and they be- 
come candidates fur admission to the lunatic 
asylum. 





Rericiovs.—The number of religious sects 
in the United States is twenty, without counting 
the Chinese Buddhists in California, or sundry 
minor Christian denominations. The whole 
number of edifices of worship is about thirty-six 
thousand, capable of accommodating fourteen 
millions of people. The total value of the 
church property held by these twenty denomina- 
tions is nearly ninety millions of dollars. The 
average value of each church and its appur- 
tenances is twenty-four hundred dollars. 


> 





Depta or Decrapation.—Queen Victoria 
stooping to fasten the garter round the leg of 
Louis Napoleon, thus completing the ceremony 
of his installation as a knight of the noble order 
of the garter. Mr, William Poole during his 
life-time, had a far better tide to the honor—for 
he at least had courage. 

——___+ 2-2 + —____ 

Ast1-Sawpvst.—The ladies of Charlestown 
have petitioned the Board of Aldermen of that 
city not to grant licences for circus exhibitions. 
Are the ladies really opposed to the ring # or do 
they think equestrian performances favorable to 
bachelorhood, because every horse has a circingle 
(Str Single) ? 

Gamptixc axp Issanity.—Thomas Bayly 
who lately lost immense sums of money at the 
gaming-tables, in New York, and resorted to 
laudanum thereafter, has been sent to the lunatic 
asylum in Blackwell’s Island. 





<= 
Scccess of TRE ALLies.—Six days’ bom- 
bardment of Sebastopel by 500 guns without 
How long will 
Hey? 


a 


damaging the Russian defences. 
it take to breach and storm it now? 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

One of Bonaparte’s old soldiers lately died in 
the Tombs in New York, of old age. 

A new penny paper has been started in Boston 
by J. A. French & Co , called the Evening News. 

People are beginning to visit Niagara Falls 
“O whata fall is there, my countrymen!” 

MeCormick’s claim to the patent right for mak- 


ing the reaping machine, is sustained. 


Captain General Concha thought it best to 
treat Commodore McAuley with great respect. 
A lady’s heart is called a “delicate institu. | 
tion.” Everything is an institution with us. 
The well known horse-chestnut is backed to | 


run against the equally well known horse-radish. 

Did a publisher ever issue a book that was 
not “valuable and interesting ?” 

The recent discoveries at Pompeii have been 
described and illustrated in a French work. 
righty patents were granted in one weck at the 
United States patent office. 

Some of the gambling tables in San Francisco, 
yield a monthly revenue of $5000 or $6000 each, 

The Chinese have got an opera at San Fran- 
cisco. The music is unearthly. 

There is a club house in New York city which 
cost $200,000, 

A battalion of troops lately mutinied at St. 
John’s, Porto Rico—but surrendered. 

The Cyane is now in the Gulf of Mexico as 
part of McAuley’s squadron. 

Robert C. C. Clifton, a schoolmaster in Vir- 
ginia, lately stole two watches and “ scooted.” 

Half a thousand babies latcly passed through 
Michigan in a single train of cars. 

Willard Clark at New Haven, shot Richard 
White for marrying a lady Clark loved. 

Mrs. Webb, the “black Siddons,” a Shaks- 
peare reader, is not black, but rather fair. 

The electric telegraph shows that all great 
storms in this latitude move in one direction. 

Aman named Rufus Robinson was swept in 
a canoe over the Holyoke dam and drowned. 

Ripe strawberries and cucumbers raised at 
Randolph, Mass., were on sale three weeks ago. 

Mrs. Annie H. Senter, the successful debutante, 
is playing down East. 

Col. P. T. Shaffner has presented the Czar of 
Russia with a cane cut from Jackson’s Hermitage. 

The British allow the purchase and sale of 
Chinese servants at Hong Kong. 

The gallant General Shields declined the hon- 
or of a public dinner, at Dubuque, Iowa. 








REFUSING A LIBERAL OFFER. 

Professor Agassiz has declined the offer of the 
Professorship of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland, with a yearly 
salary of $10,000 attached, preferring to remain 
at Harvard, to study the natural history and devel- 
op the science of his adopted land. This con- 
clusion is exceedingly honorable to him, but 
all who know him are aware that nu man is 
freer from mercenary motives. Before coming 
to this country he had made vast pecuniary 
sacrifices in the cause of science, incurred by the 
publication of works, which, however valuable 
as monuments of learning, research and industry, 
were too costly to meet with a remunerative sale. 
Mr. Agassiz brings to his studies a rare enthu- 
siasm, and a patient labor worthy of those stu- 
dious Benedictines whose devotion to study was 
an example to their age. In this country, he 
finds an ample and inexhaustible field for research, 
and had he twenty lives, they would be insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of a spirit like his. 
We rejoice that a man of his stamp is perma- 
nently established among us. 





A DISCORDANT TEA-KETTLE. 

The tea-kettle has commonly been considered 
an emblem of domestic happiness—its song upon 
the hob conjuring a thousand blissful associa- 
tions. But alas! James Brown, of South Boston, 
outraging its sanctity, made it a weapon of 
offence, and with it assaulted and seriously in- 
jured his wife, whereof he will be compelled to 
answer at the equal tribunal of the law, to which 
the highest and lowest are amenable. It was ill 
done, Brown, to quarrel with your wife; it was 
worse to assault, worst of all to do so with a tea- 
kettle. Henceforth, if you have a conscience, 
you will never be able to look a tea-kettle in the 
face ; its hissing will seem the reproach of an in- 
jured utensil, a protest of the offended household 
gods. Hyson and Souchong will never be for 
you what they once were—and Congo and Gun- 
powder will have lost their flavor. 





Cuna.—They are importing Asiatic laborers 
into the ever-faithful island, under the name of 
apprentices—and they are called “voluntary 
emigrants.” When aslave sets sail from the 
coasts of Africa, the slaves are instructed to give 
“three cheers for Cuba.”’ This importation of 
Asiatic laborers looks to us very much like 
“ flagellating the ancient Henry round the cir- 
cumference of a decapitated tree.” 





Tae Water Wircnu.—Lieut. Thomas J. 
Page, commander of the U. S. surveying schoon- 
er Water Witch, lately fired into by a Paraguay- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Club House, corner of Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 

Town of Port Cooper, New Zealand 

Banks's Peninsula, Akaroa Bay, New Zealand 

Mount Egmont, New Zealand 

Statue of William the Conqueror, at Falaise in Nor- 
mandy 

A series of views in Trentom, N. J.; giving first. a rep- 
resentation of what is calied Cottage Row. second, the 
State House; third, view of Rall’s Head Quarters, mem 
orable during the Revolution; fourth, the State Prison ; 
fifth, & well Known locality at the corner of Warren and 
Greene Streets and Pennington Road, and sixth, the 
County Buildings at Trenton 

Portrait of Freeman Hunt, the popular editor of Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine. 

View of the Old Fort at Medford, Mass. 

Picture of that quaint relic of Ancient Times, the Old 
Feather Store, on Dock Square, Boston 

Representation of the Norfolk House, Roxbury 

Revolutionary Monument at Lexington, Mass 

Revolutionary Monument at Concord, Mass 

e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents # copy. 
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Foreign Items. 








The Russians propose to erect a grand monu- 
ment at St. Petersburg, in honor of the late Em- 
peror. 

Letters from Naples state that Cardinal Wise- 
man is to be appointed Librarian of the Vatican, 
in the place of Cardinal Mai 

One of the largest distilleries in Scotland, the 
Leith distillery, where 1,200,000 gallons of whis- 
key used annually to be made, has just been con- 
verted into a flour mill. 

The Princes Bonaparte, of Rome, have been 
invited to Paris by the Emperor, and are not 
likely to return to the former city, as their villa 
and their palace in the city of the Seven Hills 
are offered for sale. 

In a recent return made by an Austrian police 
agent, to the head of his department, at Vienna, 
appears the following: ‘“ Lord John Russeil hus 
walked arm in arm with Prince Gortschakoff, on 
the Glacis.” 

The Emperor of the French has offered 1000 
guineas, open to Great Britain and Ireland, fora 
perfectly broke charger for the Empress. He 
must be thorough-bred, quiet with troops, and 
stand fire. 

A speculator named La Tour, who had lost 
the whole of his own and his wife’s fortune on 
the Bourse, and incurred liabilities te the extent 
of 200,000f, which he could not meet, committed 
suicide at Versailles recently. 

The Committee of the Napier Testimonial 
Fund have decided on the erection in London of 
a bronze statue of the gallant general. The 
height of the statue is to be twelve feet, on a 
granite pedestal eighteen feet high. 

The Empress of the French has made a pres- 
ent to the Empress of Austria of a lace dress, 
which will be seen at the exhibition of Paris, 
and the pattern of which was designed by the 
Empress Eugenie herself. The value of the 
dress is estimated at 200,000f. 


—_—_ — 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





Vague, injurious reports are no men’s lies, 
but all men’s carelessness. 

The longer the saw of contention is drawn the 
hotter it grows. 

Men with few faults are the least anxious to 
discover those of others. 

Strong passions work worders when there is 
stronger reason to curb them. 

Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, which 
seem black in the distance, but grow lighter as 
they approach. 

What is fear? A frightful substance to the 
really guilty, buta vain and harmless shadow to 
the conscientious, honest and upright. 

John Newton used to say, “If aman will make 
his nest here below, God will put a thorn in it; 
and if that will not do, he will set it on fire.’’ 

What is joy! The honey of existence really 
beneficial and agreeable when partaken of in 
moderation, but highly injurious when used to 
EXCESS. 

We never seek happiness in ourselves, but in 
the opinion of men whom we know tobe flatter- 
ers, insincere, unjust, envious, suspicious and 
prepossessed ; unaccountable folly. 

“Tt is no wonder,” says a German, tourist in 
England, “that the people here die of consump- 
tion, for they have always their windows open 
and sit in draughts.” 

They who are seldom gorged to the full with 
praise, may be safely fed with compliments ; for 
the appetite must be satisfied betore it is dis- 
gusted. 

Health and wealth prevent men from experi- 
encing misfortunes, inspire them with insensi- 
bility for their fellow-creatures ; those who are 
oppressed with their own miseries, express more 
compassion for others. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Ours is no common lot,” as the toads said, 
when they got into the clover field. 

Love is a theatre in which women distribute 
the checks. 

When does a man look like a cannon ball? 
When he looks round. 

“Come, rest in this bosom,’ 





as the turkey 





an fort, while ascending the Parana river, writes 
that if he can get guns and ammunition, the 
fort will never fire another shot after he has 
arrived there. 





New Live or Steamers. —It is stated that 
a line of steamers is about to be established be- 
tween Boston and Yarmouth, N.S., and that the 
steamer Eastern State has been purchased to run 
between the two ports. 





Watt Srreet.—Mayor Wood thinks the 
congregation of kite-flyers in this street annoy- 
ing. Is he going to issue a bull against the bulls, 
and decide that the bears are unbearable ? 
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Dos’t UNDERSTAND 1T.—An old fogy spent 


| the better part of a whole afternoon lately, trying 


to make out how Ballon’s Pictorial could be 
afforded for six cents per copy.—Bost. Transcript. 
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S1x-Pexsy Savixes Bank —There are 6,000 








Hawpsome Present.—Some of the in 
itants of ward five have presented Mr. Simon | 





B. Heustis, their faithful police, with a new badge. | 


depositors in the New York Six-penny Savings 
Bank, and the deposits vary in amount from 5 
cents to over $2000. 


said to the stuiling. 

Why is a man who never lays a wager, quite 
as bad as one who does? Because he’s no 
better. 

Might not a publican who, havirg been un- 
fortunate in business, had reopened his house, 
be termed a “republican ?” 


People are apt to complain of the vile tunes 
that are played about the streets by grinding 
organs, and yet they may all be said to be fond 

| ofthe music of Handel. 

A Picture—A tall ladder leaning against a 
house—a negro atthe top, and a hog scratching 
himself against the bottom. ‘ G’way—g’way 
dar! You’m ‘ makin’ mischief.” 

The man that started for a walk in the “ field 
of speculation ”’ lost his way for the want of land 
marks, and after a diligent search by his friends, 
was restored to the bosom of his family. 

“They don’t make as good mirrors as they nse! 
to,” remarked an old maid, as she observed a 
pair of sunken eyes, wrinkled face and livid 
complexion in a glass that she usually looked 
into. 

The world is progressing. “A rose by any 
other name would smell as «eweet.”” is now ren 
dered—‘‘A flower is capable of exerting the same 

uence under any and every cog 








nomen 








Quill and Scissors. 


Widow Sarah Merall wandered from her 


home in Woodstock, No oH, and was three 
dave and two nights in the woods, without food 
the snow being thiee or four feet deey When 
found, she was in a sheltered t, but had lost 


one shoe and stocking yet she was able to walk 
home with her friends 

The clipper ship Nonpareil, of Philadelphia, 
Capt. Dunn, lately made the passage from the 
Capes of the Delaware to Liverpool docks in 
thirteen days, equal to twelve days from New 
York, or eleven from Boston—bemy about the 
fastest passage on record 

The Chicago Times says every house in that 
city is full and rents are beyond precedent in 
any cityon the globe. Landlords have raised 
their rates twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, and 
one hundred per cent. since the first of May 

If a few Bloomers and fast young ladies 
would go oat to Utah and raise the cry of 
“ virtue and independence” in the valleys of the 
mountains, the whole Mormon female commu 
nity would rise in a mass to shake off the shack 
les that bind them. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Despatch says that a 
Hungarian named Kossuth, a nephew of the il 
lustrious Louis Kossuth, ex-Governor of Huan 
gary, and employed as acoal-diggerin Snowden 
township, was crushed in a hormd manner, re- 
cently, by a falling mass of coul, and killed al- 
most instantly. 

The barque Volunteer, of Boston, has been 
chartered at Matanzas to carry 50) pipes and 
1000 barrels of rum to Balaclava. ‘There is a 
brisk demand of the article for the ase of the sol- 
diers. 

At Kingston, a short time ago, as Mr. Thomas 
Bradford, was standing on a sugar box, nailing 
a board on his shop, the box gave way, and he 
fell, striking on his side, and lived but a few 
hours. 

Cuttings of the prune, received from France, 
have been distributed by the department at 
Washington to Maine, Vermont, sabe Hamp- 
shire, and other northern latitudes, to be en- 
grafted on the plum tree. 

It is said that the executioner of the Cuban 
conspirator, Ramon Pinto, was paid his fee out 
of VPinto’s estate, the government putting that 
item into the till of costs. 

The working model of an invention for con- 
veying trains of railroad cars over rivers without 
obstructing navigation, is on exhibition at the 
Merchants’ Exchange in Wall Street,New York. 

The widow of the late Capt. Hewitt, of steam- 
ship Washington, died suddenly at her residence 
in New York recently, while talking with a 
friend. 

The Cincinnati Gazette advances the claims 
of Hon. Lewis DD. Campbell, of Ohio, to the 
Speakership of the next House of Representa- 
tives. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer has an article ex- 
pressing its full belief in the existence of gold 
deposits at the source of the Arkansas river, 
concerning which, rumors have been current. 

Three boys were arrested, lately, and delivered 
to the Dorchester ofticers, for throwing stones at 
the railroad cars, while passing through that 
place. 

The Newfoundland seal fishery promises 
well, The St. Jonns Times reports the arrival 
of four vessels with 12,600 seals. 

It is the intention of the Cincinnati authori- 
ties to strictly enforce their very severe Sunday 
law. 

The Rev. Mr. Nute, of Chicopee, has re- 
cently received the present of a Colt’s re- 
volver. 

Some of the French soldiers recently made a 
paper kite, to which they attached a French flag, 
and let it fly above Sebastopol. 

The seat of government of Pennsylvania is 
likely to be removed from Harrisburg to Phil- 
adelphia. 

Quite a number of the mechanics residing at 
South Boston are preparing to emigrate to the 
West. 

At Cincinnati, the eclipse of the moon fully 
contirmed the calculations of astronomers, and 
realized the anticipations of the community. 

Mrs. Bloomer has gone to Council Bluffs to 
reside. She permitted her husband to accom- 
pany her. 

A sturgeon was caught in the Hudson river, 
off ‘Teller’s Point, a short time since, weighing 
three hundred and fifty pounds. 

The Portlanders are trying to get up steam 
enough to run a boat regularly to New York. 

All accounts from the West promise an abun- 
dant harvest for the coming season. 





Marriages. 





In this city by Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. John V. Milner 
to Miss Angeline Baker 

By Rev. Mr. Kobbins, Mr Moses T. Davis to Miss Char 
lotte A. Babson 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Rev Charles Spear to Mrs. Cath 
arine 8. Brown 

By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. David RK. Whitney to Miss 
Sophia P. Dann 

Ky Rev Mr. King, Mr. Samuel M. Hobbs to Mies Mary 
J.C. Walden 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr Benjamin P Braman to Mise 
Almira §. Newell 

By Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Marehall Goodwin to Miss 
Mary J. Newhall 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Henry W. Ballou to Miss Han 
nah W. Brown 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. William 
Gould to Koxanoa Macalister 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr Frothingham, Mr. William 8 
Daland, to Mise Lucy E. Goodhue 

At Worcester, Mr. Jerewiah J. Goldsmith to Mra. Ma 
rion KE. Davideon 

At Portland, by Rev. Mr. Pratt. Mr. J. HW. Riley of De 
ton, to Mise Lucy Loring, daughter of Captain s BP Gerts 

At Hartford, (t., Mr. Charles K. Chapman to Mise Har 
riet P. Thomas 

At Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Charles ® Dayton, to Mise Lucy 
P. Beaman 

At Brooklyn, N.Y¥.,Mr. James M. Whiten, to Mise 


| Mary B Bartlett 


At New Bedford, by Rev. John Welsa, Mr. Joho H 


| Carlisle to Mise Mary Knights 
| 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mr Alexander Simeon. printer, 28, Mr 








Jobo B. Titiotsen, 20; Mre Dorcas Amory, 05 Mr bea 
ben Richards, OF, Mise Mary Calmhan, 7%, Mise Jane B 
Hayden. 16 

At Chariestown, Mr. Marshal) N Kenny. #). Mre Ann 


Kettell 72. Harriet Ann, only daughterot Mr Edwin and 
Harriet NA Lord. & years 

At Dorchester, Mre. Blizabeth Coffin, 0% 

At Cambridgeport. Mr James atwood. 4 

At Kewervile, lacy A. daughter of Mr Kimun 


Plain, Louis Wetetet only son of Mr Lew 





monthe 
At West Newton, Mies Maria L daughter of Mr Joeeph 
Stone, 2 

At Taunton. Mr Paddock Dean. 44 

At Attlelorcugh. Mre Mary Walker eifeof Mr Voers 


At Milbary Mre Lacy Holman. 

At Worcester Mre Biizateth M Pearre 4 
At Bruns «hk. Mr y le « r ‘ a 
At Sanford 
At Lyon, 
At Newbury port 
At Weet Newbury " 
At Bdgartewn, Mre Lucy, wife of Mr Edward Nor 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THERE IS A GOD! 


How can the Atheist declare 

There is no God’ when everywhere, 
In each created thing, we see 

A likeness of the Deity? 

How can he say that this drear life, 
Repleta with so much care and strife, 
Ts all the life to mortals given, 

And when ‘tis o'er, there is no heaven? 
There is a God! we feel each hour 

His wondrous, all-creating power ; 

A God who rules both wise and just— 
Giver of life to earthly dust. 

In every land an. clime, we see 

The workings of his potency. 

The snow-capt mountains rising high, 
As if the tempest to defy ; 

The ocean billows in their foam ; 

The stars that deck the clear, blue dome— 
The little rill that bounds along, 
Accordant with the warbler’s song; 
The mighty waters as they leap 

Down from the acme of some steep ; 
These, these, in their sublimity, 

Are but the varied Deity. 

We hear his whisperings in the breeze 
That rustles through the leafy trees; 
We hear them in the wintry blast, 
That cold and chill goes sweeping past. 
We know his awful presence nigh, 
When thunders roll along the sky; 
And when the vivid lightnings glare, 
We see the Omnipresent there. 

Each one who seeks a life above, 
Receives the wise Creator's love; 
Each sinner feels his chastening rod— 
Then tell me not there is no God. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


GRACE ASHLEY : 


—OR,— 


LOVE AND PRIDE. 


BY KATE CLOUD. 


Ir was June—bright, leafy, rosy June. Gaily 
peeped the sunlight through the folds of richly- 
wrought muslin and crimson damask that shaded 
the windows at Elmwood ; glancing here and 
there upon the gorgeous flowers in the rich vel- 
vet carpet ; glancing from mirror to gilded vase, 
now lighting up some rare old landscape, and 
now tinging with its ruddy beam some marble 
bust until it seemed to glow with life. Luxuri- 
ous sofas and couches of crimson velvet were 
scattered in profusion about the room, which 
was still farther graced by the presence of three 
ladies on this bright morning—a pale, elegant- 
looking lady of middle age, and two beautiful 
daughters. Yes, they were both beautiful, yet 
differing as widely in their beauty as the lily and 
the rose. Edith was tall and queen-like, with 
raven hair, and brilliant eyes of the same hue; 
yet cold and glittering as the moonlit iceberg. 
Clara, as she sat upon a low ottoman, half 
shrouded in the snowy muslin curtain, her dress 
of pale blue silk mingling with its fleecy folds, 
looked more like some old picture of the angels 
than a living, loving girl, as she was. She was 
bending over a book, with her cheek resting on 
a little dimpled hand, while her bright chestnut 
hair hung in long wavy curls over her snowy 
neck and arms. 

“Mother, I wonder that you allow Clara to 
receive s» much attention from Percival Delano. 
Surely, you would not suffer her to marry one 
so unworthy—a poor law student!” And the 
glorious eyes of Edith Livingston flashed as she 
looked contemptuously upon her sister Clara. 

“T have not observed that he was particularly 
attentive to her, but I trust my Clara would have 
more regard for her station than to encourage 
his attentions,” replied her mother, looking in- 
quiringly at her. 

“T shall never receive particular attentions 
from any gentleman without my dear mother’s 
approval,” replied Clara, raising her soft blue 
eyes to Edith’s face ; ‘‘but surely Percival De- 
lano has never by word or manner led me to 
dream of such a thing.” 

“You cannot be so blind, Clara. Has he not 
constantly invited you to walk or ride with him 
every day since he arrived ?” 

Clara was about to make some very reasonable 
excuse, probably, when the door was suddenly 
opened, and little Grace Ashley rushed in, say- 
ing that Mr. Delano had just ordered his horse, 
and was going to B—— immediately. The ex- 
pression of surprise which this announcement 
caused, was followed by the entrance of that 
young gentleman. He appeared somewhat agi- 
tated as he bade them good morning, saying 
that he had just learned some intelligence which 
must hasten his departure from Elmwood. Mrs. 
Livingston observing that he was looking very 
pale, remarked that she hoped he had learned 
nothing of serious import. 

“I can scarcely tell, madam ; I trust not,” re- 
plied he. ‘ My information is quite accidental.” 

A sudden thought sent the blood from Clara’s 
cheek. Could he have overheard the conversa- 
tion of the last ten minutes? She feared so; 
and when Percival approached and took her 
hand, it trembled like an aspen leaf, and her 
face was pale as marble. He pressed it a mo- 
ment in his own, and then bowing to each of the 
other ladies, sprang down the walk, vaulted into 
his saddle, and was gone. 

And now, as he is galloping towards B—, 
we will take the opportunity to describe his ap- 
pearance. He is rather tall, but very erect and 
finely proportioned. His hair is brown and 
curly, with a high, white forehead and clear 
blue eyes, in which there is just now an expres- 
sion of determination almost amounting to 
fierceness. He had been spending a few weeks 
at Elmwood before engring upon the duties of 
his profession. A distant connection in the two 
families opened to him the doors of the rich 
Livingstons, which had else been prondly closed 
upon the poor law student; and it was true, un- 
fortunately for him, that he loved Clara with all 
the ardor of his enthusiastic nature, and fondly 
hoped at some future day to offer her a hand 
which she would be proud to accept. But until 
such time he had intended to keep his love a se- 








e e | 
his manner toward Clara had betrayed it, until 


he became aware of it by overhearing the scorn- 
ful words of Edith. He had been strolling in | 
the garden, and was about to toss a bunch of | 
roses in at the window where Clara sat, when 
the voice of Edith attracted his attention. He 
did not wait to hear Clara reply, but clearing the 
garden wall at a bound, went to the stable, or- 
dered his horse, and then entered the parlor to 
take his leave. 

His excitement had not in the least subsided 
when he entered his little study in B——. It 
was a small, scantily-furnished room ; but it had 
been his home through all his long course of 
study, and here he had nourished bright dreams 
of future greatness—dreams in which the deso- 
lation of this hour told him how largely his love 
of Clara had mingled. He sat down in his old 
place, and leaning his head upon his desk, at- 
tempted to arrange his plans for the future. The 
future! Alas! it seemed as if a tempest had 
swept over it, levelling all fairy palaces in the 
dust. It may seem strange that he should thus 
easily relinquish a passion which he had cherish- 
ed from boyhood. But he knew, even if Clara 
loved him, that it would be useless to ask her to 
act in opposition to the wishes of her family ; 
and his own soul revolted at the thought that 
they might attribute to him mercenary motives. 
No, he must tear from his breast the lovely im- 
age enshrined there, that had for years received 
his morning and evening devotions. He must 
work; but not here. He felt that his powers 
could never attain their full growth within the 
shadow of Elmwood. 





Two years had elapsed, and Percival Delano 
was settled in a small inn, in the suburbs of 
London. He had travelled in many lands, until 
he longed for a quiet retreat. Wealth and splen- 
dor had no charms for him ; his whole soul was 
absorbed in his studies. 

Just at this time there was a great excitement 
in the political world. Some important changes 
in the government were in agitation, which had 
served to array two formidable parties against 
each other. Delano had written several anony- 
mous articles in favor of the new measures, which 
created a great sensation in both parties. So 
great had been the furore to know the author, 
that he had been induced by the publisher to 
write a stricture of considerable length, to which 
his own name was affixed. 

It was late in the afternoon of a warm au- 
tumnal day, when he finished his article and 
sent it to the publisher. He felt wearied, for he 
had entered into this work with his whole soul; 
and taking his walking-stick strolled out for a 
walk. Taking the direction of —— Bridge, as 
leading most directly to the green fields, he 
walked on. The early part of the day had been 
dark and showery, and though the clouds still 
hung overhead, yet there was a broad tract of 
golden sky in the west from which the setting 
sun gleamed through the dripping leaves, and lit 
up all nature into a melancholy smile. His 
thoughts wandered back to past scenes and 
early friends. He thought of Clara, but not 
with the warm, ardent love of other days. She 
seemed enclosed in a halo of angelic loveliness, 
and like some bright star looking down upon 
him with her soft smile. 

He had turned aside into one of the cross 
roads that seemed to lead to some private resi- 
dence, and seated himself upon a half-sunken 
stone by the wayside. The sun had set, and 
twilight began to gather around him, when the 
noise of carriage wheels roused him from his 
musings. It seemed to be the travelling car- 
riage of some person of rank, and heavily load- 
ed. The noise of its wheels upon the rough 
ground had scarcely died away, when two men 
started from a hedgerow by the roadside, and 
after talking together in a low tone a moment, 
followed the carriage with cautious steps. The 
report of a pistol shortly after, confirmed the 
suspicions of Delano that robbery was their in- 
tent; and hurrying forward he gained the spot 
unperceived by the ruffians in the deepening 
twilight. The pistol-shot had wounded the 
coachman, who lay on the ground groaning with 
pain. One of the robbers held the rearing 
horses, while the other held a pistol at the car- 
riage door. It was the work of an instant for 
Delano, with one stroke of his walking-stick, to 
lay the ruffian at his feet; and giving the horses 
a quick stroke, they plunged madly on, leaving 
the other crushed into the dirt by the carriage 
wheels. By this time the first one had reeovered 
from his fall, and raising his pistol aimed it at 
Delano’s breast. The ball struck his arm, shat- 
tering it just above the elbow, and Delano fell 
fainting to the ground. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he was 
lying on a richly-curtained bed in a large and 
sumptuously-furnished chamber. A soft, dreamy 
light pervaded the apartment, scarcely sufficient 
to reveal to his bewildered eye the objects about 
him. On attempting to rise, he found that his 
arm was bandaged and laid upon a pillow, and 
so painful that he was forced to lie down again 
with a deep groan. 

“Ha! waking up, are you? Keep perfectly 
quiet, sir; keep perfectly quiet, while I prepare 
another opiate,” said Dr. Gray, seating himself 
ata little table, covered with vials, glasses, and 
a formidable pile of linen bandages. 

“Where am I?) What ails my arm? Whose 
house is this ?”’ asked Delano, in a breath. 

“You are in the house of Sir Charles Ashley, 
sir, and better quarters you'll rarely find. I am 
Doctor Gray, and I have just extracted a bullet 
from your arm, which probably accounts for any 
little inconvenience you may find in moving it. 
If you have forgotten, I will remind you that 
you were foolish enough to attack two armed 
desperadoes, with only a stick to defend your- 
self. Ha! ha! a brave feat.” 

“ Ah—yes, I remember; but what became of 
the carriage t’”’ asked Delano. 

“©, the carriage came directly home. It was 
Sir Charles’s carriage, and Sir Charles was in it. 
I have forbidden it, or he would be here now 
overwhelming you with thanks, and all such non- 


Delano took the sleep-giving dose from the | 


hand of the nurse, and slept heavily till morn- 
ing. He was awakened by the entrance of Dr. 
Gray, accompanied by an elderly gentleman, 
enveloped in a richly embroidered dressing-gown, 


and evidently an invalid. His thin gray hair was | 
brushed back from a broad, white forehead, while | 
a deep penetrating eye, and a peculiarly sweet | 
expression, relieved the ghastly line of his sunken 


cheeks. 

Sir Charles Ashley approached the bed where 

Delano lay, and taking his hand, said with much 
emotion : 
“My dear sir, words cannot express the deep 
gratitude and admiration I feel for you. You 
have probably saved the life of a lonely old man, 
who has lived to bury all who were dear to him 
on earth, and who until last night thought that 
the capacity for loving was also dead within 
him. But when you were brought here, appa- 
rently lifeless, my heart yearned towards you, 
and I prayed that Heaven would spare you to 
be a friend and support in my declining age.” 

“Tt could hardly have fallen to the lot of one, 
sir,” replied Delano, “to render you tke little 
service which I have done, more ready to receive 
and reciprocate the friendship which you offer. 
I, too, am alone in the world, as it regards fami- 
ly connections ; and all my friends—if, indeed, I 
have any—are in a distant land.” 

“ You are an American, I presume ?” 

“Tam, sir.” 

“Then, indeed, Heaven has sent you to me to 
fill the place of one who found his grave in your 
native land,” said Sir Charles, pointing to the 
portrait of a handsome young man in the dress 
of a military officer. 

“A relation of yours, sir?” inquired Delano. 

“ My only son; he was an officer in the 25th 
Regiment. It is some sixteen years since Cap- 
tain Ashley’s regiment was ordered to Canada. 
Shortly after his arrival, a malignant fever broke 
out among the soldiers, and he, together with a 
great number of his men, fell victims to its 
ravages.” 

“ At what place did he die ?” 

“ At ——, near Montreal. He left a young 
wife; but I learned that she survived him but a 
few months.” 

“Ashley!” Delano mused. It struck him 
that he had seen a face which strongly resembled 
Capt. Ashley’s at sometime in his life, but he 
could not remember when or where. 





Delano recovered rapidly. In a few days he 
was able to descend to the library ; there he was 
no longer conscious of his wound. It was an 
apartment fitted up with every conceivable con- 
venience for leisure or study. The heavy ma- 
hogany shelves which traversed the walls on 
every side, were completely lined with books. 
A large glass door separated it from the conser- 
vatory, and thence opened in the garden. 

Sir Charles was passionately fond of flowers, 
and for several years had devoted his attention 
to their cultivation. His garden was a perfect 
Eden. Cool, green arbors, fragrant with roses, 
and sweet smelling shrubs, over which the gad- 
ding vines ran in rich luxuriance, interspersed 
with sparkling fountains, with here and there a 
Cupid or a Psyche peeping out from some 
green retreat. The flower garden was enclosed 
by a wall of fragrant thorn, while beyond lay 
the smooth, green park, with frequent groups of 
lofty trees, whose graceful branches swept the 
ground. Sir Charles was never tired of wan- 
dering over the grounds with Delano, and point- 
ing out to him the beauty of the scenery. 

One morning, as Delano entered the library, 
he perceived a Boston paper lying upon the ta- 
ble. It was dated some months previous ; but 
it was long since his eye had rested upon the 
familiar name, and he grected it as an old friend. 
Scarcely had he unfolded it, and glanced over 
its pages, when by some fatality his eye rested 
upon these words : 

“Died at Elmwood, on the Ist inst., Clara 
Livingston, youngest daughter of the late James 
Livingston, Esq.” 

The paper fell from his hand, and leaning back 
in his chair, he groaned aloud. 

From this hour a deep melancholy settled like 
a pall upon the mind of Delano, and cast its 
shadow over his face. He would wander alone, 
or sit in some retired place for hours, apparently 
in deep thought. Sir Charles observed his de- 
pression of spirits with sorrow. He attributed 
it to his retired manner of living, and earnestly 
besought him to go into society, now that his 
health was fully restored. He even proposed 
himself to enter once more the gay world, which 
for years he had deserted, for the purpose of in- 
troducing him to his most intimate friends. 

Delano had no reasonable excuse to offer for 
not complying with the earnest entreaties of his 
proposed patron, and at length consented. A 
note was despatched to Lady Buckminster, a 
distinguished member of the literary ton, and 
formerly an intimate friend of Sir Charles, which 
was immediately answered with invitations to a 
reunion of choice spirits at her own house on 
the next evening. 

The entrance of Sir Charles Ashley, leaning 
upon the arm of Delano, caused no small! degree 
of pleasure in the circles of which he had once 
been a distinguished ornament. They were re- 
ceived by all with marked attention. But De- 
lano could not account for the unusual stir which 
the announcement of his name seemed to create. 
Wherever he was presented, each one, after re- 
turning salutations, would immediately turn to 
their neighbors and whisper with earnest ges- 
tures. Atlength Lord Eldon approached him, 
and taking a pamphlet from his pocket, said : 

“May I take the liberty, sir, of asking you if 
you are the author of this article ?” 

Taking it, and looking at the title, Delano 
replied : 

“T fear I must plead guilty, sir; but I was 
ignorant that it had found its way to the public.” 

“Then, sir, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. It is a work of which any man may well 
be prond.” 

By this time a crowd had gathered around 





sense, which might produce inflammation, you 
know. And now I will leave you to the care of 





cret in his own breast, and he had no idea that 


good Mrs. Brownson for the rest of the night.” 


them, eagerly listening to the words of Lord 
Eldon; and Delano found himself a lion before 
he was aware of it. He was congratulated on 


every side by the leaders of the party, which was 
decidedly the popular one; and ere the ev ening 
was spent, he had made appointments to dine 
with new-made friends for five or six ensuing 
days. Thus commenced his life in London. 

Delano had now very little time in which to 
indulge his melancholy reflections. He had en- 
tered the whirlpool of fashionable life, and there 
was no escape. Month after month rolled away, 
and Sir Charles became more and more depend- 
ent upon him as his health declined. He could 
not ride into London unless Delano was by his 
side, or walk in his garden without his strong 
arm to lean upon. Meanwhile Delano devoted 
all his leisure moments to study and writing. 
He continued to write, not merely for literary 
fame, but for the love of it. 

Looking over his cards of invitation one 
morning, he found one from Madam , the 
lady of the American minister, which he resolv- 
ed to accept. He went with the expectation of 
enjoying a social evening, and perhaps meeting 
with some friend from his native land. But he 
was not a little surprised, upon reaching the 
place designated, to be shown into a magniti- 
cently furnished house, which seemed to be in a 
perfect blaze of light, by a long retinue of ser- 
vants dressed in the most showy and expensive 
liveries. Every appointment evinced the most 
lavish expenditure, and equalled in richness and 
svlendor the dwellings of the highest peak of 
nobility. 

Delano could hardly realize that he was in the 
house of the representative of republican Amer- 
ica; and he felt chagrined that the dignity of 
his country should be thus sacrificed to a foolish 
desire to ape the customs of English nobility. 
It was somewhat late when he arrived, and the 
rooms were densely crowded. There were lords 
and ladies glittering in jewels and robes of silken 
sheen, and the sweetest strains of music floated 
on the perfumed air. 

As he entered, his eye rested upon a form, the 
sight of which thrilled him strangely. It was 
that of a young girl, apparently not more than 
sixteen. She was dressed in a robe of fine white 
silk, which hung in graceful folds about her 
slender form. Her soft brown hair hung in long 
wavy curls, and half concealed her face, which 
at that moment was turned, apparently in rapt 
attention, toward some person who was singing. 
Where had he seen that face? And that form; 
why did it remind him so visibly of Clara? He 
stood riveted to the spot, in a reverie, until the 
music ceased; and she turned towards him. 
Their eyes met, and a deep blush suffused her 
face, and a half smile played for a moment about 
her lips. She seemed to recognize him, and he 
was forced to bow and approach her, although 
he was as much at a loss as ever by what name 
to address her. 

“Mr. Delano,” said she, with a bright smile, 
“do you not know me—little Grace Ashley,— 
whom you used to play with at Elmwood ?” 

It was now Delano’s time to blush, and then 
turn as pale as marble. It seemed as if the 
mantle of his lost Clara had descended and 
rested upon Grace, so much did she resemble 
her in form and manner. Commanding himself 
with an effort, he said : 

“Indeed, I had not anticipated such a plea- 
sure this evening. But how should I know you? 
T left you a little girl, and now you are a tall 
young lady.” 

“But you did not suppose I was always going 
to remain a little girl, did you? It is four years 
since you left Elmwood.” 

“T know it is; but I should not have thought 
that four years could have made so great a 
change in any one. But how came you here ? 
Where are your friends ?” 

“T came with Mrs. Livingston and Edith. 
They are in the next room. Shall we go to 
them ?” 

Delano drew her arm within his own, and 
made his way through the crowd with mingled 
emotions. Edith was standing in the midst of 
a circle of admirers, looking more beautiful 
than ever. She had heard much of Delano 
since their arrival in London, and was not igno- 
rant of his position at Sir Charles Ashley’s, and 
she was eager to recognize the slight connection 
in their families, and claim him as a relative. 
When, therefore her eye caught sight of Grace, 
leaning upon the arm of a tall, elegant-looking 
gentleman, she knew at once who it must be, 
and was prepared to greet him with her sweetest 
smile. 

“Edith,” said Grace, “will you allow me to 
introduce you to Mr. Delano ?” 

“Cousin Percival! is it possible that it is 
you? Indeed, I am delighted to meet you here ; 
it is so refreshing to meet a well-known face in a 
foreign land ; and that, too, a near friend.” 

“Ttis always pleasant to meet with friends, 
Miss Livingston, and especially so where we 
least expect to find them,” he replied. 

If he had a deeper meaning than was at first 
apparent, Edith was too much engrossed with 
her own thoughts to perceive it. Turning to 
her mother, who was seated behind her, she 
said : 

“ Mother, do you not remember cousin Perci- 
val Delano ?” 

It happened that Mrs. Livingston had just 
been inquiring of a distinguished gossip con- 
cerning Sir Charles Ashley. She had learned 
that he was immensely wealthy, without a living 





relative in the world; and that it was currently 
reported that Delano was his intended heir. 
She therefore recognized him without the least 
difficulty, and making room for him by her side, 
she said : 

“Tam indeed happy to meet you here; and 
trust you will have compassion on me, and 





sometimes relieve me of the necessity of con- 


stan‘ly attending Edith; it has already nearly 
turned my poor republican head, this dissipa- 
tion ; and the season has just commenced.” 


“T shall be most happy to relieve you of your 


| charges at any time,’ said Delano, glancing at 
Grace. “Do you propose spending the winter 
in London?” 
“T shall leave that for Edith to decide. Jt is 
for her benefit that I have undertaken so furmid- 
able a tour.” 


| A general movement towards the dancing sa 


loon now left Delano alone beside Mrs. Liv 
ston He longed to ask concernit y Clara, but 
he felt that this was not the place in which to 


ing 


linger over her sacred me mory 

“Since Clara’s death,” continued she, “ Eilith 
has been quite depressed, and 1 hoped a change 
of scene might benefit her.” 

“Was Clara's death unexpected to you?” 
asked Delano. 

“O,no. She faded away very slowly. At 
first she seemed to Jose her interest in the world, 
and seemed to feel a conviction that she was 
hastening to the tomb; but looked forward to it 
asa place of rest. We sought every means in 
our power to dispel her melancholy, but it was 
all of no avail; she gradually slipped away 
from us, and after an illness of three years she 
died. It is now more than a year since her 
death, and we have been so entirely secluded, 
that I feared the effect upon Edith.” 

“She is fortunate in having Grace to supply 
in some measure the place of her sister,” re- 
marked Delano. 

“Ah, yes; but Grace was never a favorite of 
Edith’s. Clara was very strongly attached to 
her, and through all her sickness, Grace was her 
constant companion and confidant.” 

“Ts not Grace a relative of yeurs? IT have 
always seen her whenever I have visited at your 
house ?” 

“QO, no; not a relative. She came to us when 
a mere infant, and our house has always been 
her home. She isan orphan. Her father was 
avery dear friend of my brother’s, and dying, 
left his wife to his care. She lived but a short 
time, and died, leaving a helpless infant. At 
the earnest entreaties of my brother, I undertook 
to rear her. Clara soon became tenderly attach- 
ed to her, and Grace has received every advan- 
tage of education, as though she were our own. 
She has a fine voice and an exquisite ear for 
music. We intend, upon our return home, to 
let her exercise her talent in some capacity, for 
her own benefit.” 

“You will still keep her under your eare, 
shall you not?” asked Delano. 

“Perhaps so,” replied Mrs. Livingston. “ She 
is young to enter the world alone as yet; and 
she is quite useful to Edith.” 

The return of the dancers now put an end to 
the conversation. Delano proposed calliug at 
Portman Square on the ensuing day, and taking 
them to see some of the wonders of London, to 
which they gladly assented. Soon after, Mrs. 
Livingston’s carriage was announced as being 
ready, and they departed. 





“Mother, why cannot Grace finish that piece 
of embroidery this morning, instead of going 
out with us?” said Edith. “I am really in 
want of that handkerchief, it is such a beautiful 
pattern.” 

“She can, to be sure,” replied her mother. 
“T will send for her, and tell her.” 

Grace answered the summons. 

“Grace,” said Mrs. Livingston, “ you do not 
care about going to ride this morning, do you? 
You must not expect to spend all your time. 
Edith wishes for that handkerchief very much, 
and it is not nearly done.” 

“O, I can finish that this evening very easily, 
after we return. I should, indeed, like to sce 
London,” said Grace, softly. 

* But you will have other opportunities,” said 
Edith. ‘ Beside, Mr. Delano will not expect us 
all to go ; there will not be room in the carriage.” 

Grace was busily working upon the much-de- 
sired handkerchief, and quietly seating herself, 
she wondered how Edith could contrive to fill a 
carriage with three persons. They had gone to 
prepare for the ride, and she was left alone. It 
was not the first time that her happiness had 
been sacrificed to Edith’s selfishness; but she 
felt this keenly, and in spite of her efforts to 
choke them back, the tears rained down her 
cheeks, and fell upon her work. Her mind was 
filled with bitter thoughts, and she heeded not 
that the door bell had rung, and that Delano 
stood at the door, looking thoughtfully upon her. 
She was seated upon an ottoman in the recess of 
a large bay-window ; the muslin curtains hung 
in snowy clouds above her head ; her soft brown 
hair fell round her neck and shoulders like a 
veil, as she bent over her work. He could 
scarcely believe that this was not Elmwood, and 
that the picture before him was not Clara as he 
last saw her. After observing her for a few 
minutes, he walked slowly up to her. Grace 
started and blushed deeply when she saw him. 
She feared that he would suspect the true cause 
of her tears, and she was ashamed to appear 50 
childish. 

“Will not Miss Ashley favor us with her com 
pany this morning ?—or does she prefer to con- 
template the beauties of her own creation 7” said 
he, pointing to the delicate wreaths in her em- 
broidery. 

“O,no; thank you. I should be very glad 
to go, but it 1s not convenient this morning.” 

Delano glanced from her work to her tear- 
stained eyes, and guessed the truth. Turning 
impatiently, and walking to the window, he mut- 
tered: “Will Edith sacrifice another to her 
detestable pride!’ 

“Tam disappointed that you cannot go,” said 
he, returning and seating himself by her sid 
“Thad promised myself the pleasure of pointing 
out to you some of the beauties of London this 
morning.” 

He spoke in a low, kind tone, which touched 
the spring of pent up grief in her heart, and it 
burst forth in a torrent of tears. At that mo 
ment Mrs. Livingston and Edith returned, all 
equipped for the ride. An angry flash ruse to 

Edith’s face as she entered, but Delano harried 
forward to prevent an explanation as to the 
cause of Grace’s tears. Mrs. Livingston, how- 
ever, lingered behind a moment, and said 

“Grace, how absurd you are. I'm ashamed 
of you i 


Gradually her tears ceased to flow. Busily he 
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with all her proud beauty, could never please | 


him. Faster flew the little fingers; brightly 


through the long silken curls bloomed the roses 


more, and now ’tis done. Grace springs from 
her low seat just as the carriage drives up. 

“ Returned so soon,” murmured she; “and 
he is not coming in.” 

“Here are some flowers which Mr. Delano 
sent you to stop your crying, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Livingston, handing her a splendid bouquet. 

“Grace,” said Edith, unfolding the handker- 
chief which she had just laid on the table, “I 
hope in future you will work in your own room, 
unless you are sent for to come into the parlor. 
I was quite ashamed of you this morning.” 

“Mrs. Livingston sent for me, or I should 
not have been here,” said Grace, coloring deep- 
ly. “QO, how beautiful!” she could not help 
exclaiming, as she examined the flowers, and 
inhaled their delicious perfume. ‘I must put 
them in some water, and keep them as long as 
possible,” thought she, as she passed out to go 
to her room. 

There was a sudden paleness over Edith’s 
face, as her eyes followed Grace; a trembling of 
the delicate nostrils, and an impatient stamping 
of the foot, as through her white lips hissed, “to 
her!” 

Week after week glided by, and Delano was 
an almost daily visitor at Portman Square. 
Sometimes he brought bouquets of the choicest 
flowers, and sometimes baskets of the most deli- 
cious fruits, at the request of Sir Charles, to his 
American friends. Each time Edith’s eye grew 
brighter ; her step assumed a prouder air as she 
received them from his hands; and each time 
Grace blushed deeper as he pressed her hand at 
parting. 

Sir Charles had often sent pressing invitations 
to Mrs. Livingston and the young ladies to visit 
Ashley Hall; and now, as they were getting 
tired of London excitement, she resolved to 
spend a week or two there before going to the 
continent. Edith, however, wished to remain 
in London until the last of the Almacks, which 
was to come off the ensuing week. It was to 
be the most brilliant party of the season, and 
Edith resolved not to be outshone in splendor. 
She resolved, too, that if by any plausible means 
she could prevent it, Grace should not go; not 
that she feared any rivalry in her ornaments— 
O, no, it was the entire absence of them, the 
simple, unaffected naivete in Grace’s manner, of 
which she particularly feared the power over one 
heart; that heart, it was her earnest, all absorb- 
ing desire to lay at her own feet. 

Observing that Grace was preparing her sim- 
ple dress for the evening, on the day of the party, 
Edith said, abruptly : 

“Grace, you do not intend to appear in that 
dress at this party, I hope ?” 

“Yes, I think it is the prettiest one I have,” 
said Grace. 

“Then why, if you intended to go, did you 
not prepare yourself with something decent? I 
should be ashamed to acknowledge you as one of 
our party, so plainly dressed.” 

“Q, you know I do not care so much for dress 
as you do; and I should scarcely expect to be 
noticed at all in so large and brilliant a party,” 
answered Grace. 

“T should think you would shrink from obser- 
vation as much as possible, if you do go in such 
plight,” replied Edith, tartly, as she passed out ; 
and entering her mother’s room, she said: 
“‘ Mother, cannot you find some excuse for keep- 
ing Grace at home this evening? I have partic- 
ular reasons for not wishing her to go.” 

After a few moments’ reflection, Mrs. Living- 
ston replied : 

“ Leave it all to me, my dear. 
she should not go to-night.” 

Edith retired to prepare herself for the party, 
with an exulting smile wreathing her rosy lips. 

Grace did not ider the plai of her 
dress a sufficient inducement to remain at home, 
and went on preparing it without regarding 
Edith’s advice. She had nearly completed her 
toilet ; the soft, fleecy folds of her white muslin 
dress floated about her slender form like a cloud, 
revealing glimpses of a snowy neck and arms, 
over which her long bright curls were falling, 
one by one, as she twined them round her tiny 
fingers. 

“Miss Grace,” said Edith’s dressing-maid, 
opening her door, “ Mrs. Livingston wishes to 
see you in her own room.” 

“Tell her I will come in one moment,” said 
Grace, fastening a bunch of moss rose-buds in 
her bosom. 

Mrs. Livingston was leaning back in a soft 
velvet-cushioned chair, with her head resting 
upon one hand, while in the other she held a 
vinagrette, as Grace entered. 

“I’m sorry to deprive you of your anticipated 
pleasure,” said she, faintly ; “but my head aches 
so severely that I do not like to be left alone, and 
I cannot ask Edith to stay with me, she dotes so 
much upon this party.” 

“Ts Jenny going with Edith this evening ?”’ 
asked Grace. 

“No. Jenny has been running of errands, 
and working so busily all day for Edith, that 
she gave her permission to go out this even- 
ing before she knew of my indisposition; and I 
suppose she has gone.” 

“No, she has not gone,” replied Grace ; “ but 
I will not leave you, if you prefer that I should 
remain.” 

“Thank you. Just bring me some cold water 
and bathe my forehead, now. I shall retire soon, 
and then you can read or amuse yourself as you 
like.” 

Grace proceeded to do as she was desired, with 
a deep sigh, which was apparently unnoticed by 
Mrs. Livingston. Edith looked in a moment 
when she was ready. She had never appeared 
more beautiful ; so thought her gratified mother 
—so thought Grace, sadly. 

Her dress was of the richest white satin, with 
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Above, a narrow- 
er one was festooned on each side with bouquets 
of flowers ; a bertha of the same rich lace fell 
from her graceful shoulders, and was also fusten- 
ed with flowers. Her black, satin like hair was 
slightly puffed and fastened in a Grecian knot 


behind her head ; while her soft, white arms were | 


clasped with bracelets, crusted with pearls and 
rubies. A splendid medallion of diamonds was 


suspended by a delicate gold chain round her 








slender throat, and rose and fell with every breath 
upon her snowy bosom. From the retlection of 
her own loveliness in her mirror, she had uncon- 
sciously assumed a gentler manner and sweet 
expression, which rendered her indeed radiantly 
beautiful. 

“‘T hope you do not suffer much, mama,” said 
she, softly. 

“O, no; do not let it trouble you, my dear. I 
shall soon be better with Grace’s nursing, I dare 
say.” 

Edith tripped lightly down stairs, and entered 
the carriage with a beating heart. 

It was rather late when Grace had finished the 
last little act of kindness for Mrs. Livingston, 
and sat by her bedside until she had fallen into a 
quiet slumber. She felt too sad and lonely to 
read, and going down to the parlor she seated 
herself at the piano. She was passionately fond 
of music, and it had never failed to soothe her 
and charm away sad thoughts. She sang some 
soft plaintive airs until she became calm; then 
turning to a wild, thrilling ballad of a wandering 
minstrel girl in search of her parents, from whom 
she had been stolen when a child, she sang it 
with such power and feeling, that the tears were 
falling from her own eyes, when an exclamation 
behind her, made her start from her seat with a 
thrill of terror. 

“Mr. Delano!—you here? I thought you 
were at the party. Edith depended uvon meet- 
ing you. She is alone.” 

“TI know it, Grace. I have been there, and 
will return in time to attend Edith home. But I 
had something to say to you to-night, which I 
could not persuade myself to defer longer. Will 
you listen to me?” said he, stooping down and 
taking both her hands, and gently leading her to 
aseat. “I never understood my own heart so 
well as just now, when I exchanged the dazzling, 
bewildering scene which I have just left, for this 
peaceful quiet ; and all those gay, brilliant world- 
worshippers for one gentle girl, whose sweet voice 
has filled my heart with rapture. No, Grace, I 
do not love the resorts of the gay world—I would 
rather spend my life away from all its excite- 
ments, in the midst of Nature’s rural beauties, 
with one whose fond, loving voice should glad- 
den me with its music. Say, Grace, will you be 
that one? Need I tell you how much I love 
you?” But Grace’s face was buried in her hands, 
and the bright drops were gushing through her 
tiny fingers. If she had wept so a little while 
ago with sympathy for the poor wandering or- 
phan-girl, she now wept with fulness of joy that 
she could make his happiness, that she could lay 
her head on that noble, manly heart, and say 
that its priceless wealth was hers. It was too 
great a joy, and she could only weep. 

“I must ask you to make great sacrifices,” he 
continued. “I have promised Sir Charles that I 
will never leave him, and in his feeble state of 
health I could not leave him, even to attend 
you, should you wish to return to America. 
Can you give up your friends, your home, and 
all, for me?” 

“ Most willingly,” said Grace, looking up with 
tearful, joyful eyes. 

Delano returned in season to lead Edith to the 
carriage, and accompany her home. They made 
arrangements to visit Ashley Hall on the ensuing 


day. 

ie twas late when they assembled for breakfast 
on the next morning, and then the anxieties of 
preparation for their visit to Ashley so engross- 
ed Mrs. Livingston’s thoughts, that she did not 
observe the languid depression in Edith’s man- 
ner, or the happiness which was glowing in every 
feature of Grace’s expressive face. O, how her 
heart bounded as the carriage stopped at the door, 
and Delano, springing out, greeted her with a 
loving smile! It was a glorious day; and al- 
though the grass was dry as crisp on hill and 
meadow, and the trees stretched forth their leaf- 
less branches in the golden sunlight, yet to 
Grace’s eye never was landscape more beautiful. 
And when at length they entered the long sweep 
which led in the form of a semi-circle from the 
main road to Ashley Hall, and thence into it 
again, Edith was as eager as any to catch the 
first view of the grand old edifice. From a cer- 
tain turn in the road, the old Hall was seen to 
the best advantage, and Delano was anxious 
that Grace should receive the first impressions 
of her future home from this point. According- 
ly, when they arrived there, he ordered the car- 
riage to be stopped and turned round, so as to 
give the party a fair view. There it stood, tow- 
ering up above the leafless trees; gray, quaint 
and picturesque enough to suit the most poetic 
imagination. Grace was in extacies. She had 
always a strong penchant for old, crumbling, ivy- 
wreathed castles and their mystic legends. 

Sir Charles received them with that warm, 
graceful cordiality so characteristic of an Eng- 
lish gentleman of the old school. Holding both 
of Grace’s hands in his, and looking tenderly 
in her face, he said : 

“Do you know, Miss Ashley, that you are my 
namesake? I must investigate your ancestry, 
and see if you are nota blossom on the same 
branch.” 

The tears came into her eyes as she thought 
how little she knew or could tell him of her pa- 
rents or ancestors. 

After a few hours spent in agreeable conversa- 
tion, Delano proposed entertaining them with 
some of the beauties of the old Hall, to which 
they all delightedly assented. 

Sir Charles was one of the few, so rarely to be 
met with, who had preserved to old age a love of 
the beautiful in all the delicacy and freshness of 
youth. Having nothing upon which to place his 
affections, it had been his delight to surround 
himself with the choicest specimens of art, in the 
shape of pictures, statuary, and gems in endless 
variety. 


After passing through various apartments, 
each of which Grace thought more beautiful 
than the lust, they entered the picture gallery. 
It was a long apartment, extending the entire 


length of the hall upon one side. The light 


was admitted at the top through delicately- | 


stained glass, shedding a soft, rosy light over 
walls of 
frames. 
Grace had lingered behind the rest of the 
party to examine an exquisite piece of statuary. 
At length she entered; raising her eyes to the 
walls, they were instantly fastened upon a large, 
elegant portrait of a military officer. Suddenly 
her face became white as the little statuesque 
which she had just left. She stood for some 
minutes gazing with her clasped hands raised 


gorgeous pictures in richly-gilded 


| towards the picture; then tottering forward, 





with a faint cry, she fell to the floor. 

“Grace! Grace! my dearest one, tell me 
what has so disturbed you?” said Percival, 
raising her in his arms, and bearing her to a 
sofa. ‘“ Speak, my own beloved one,” said he, 
unmindful of all those who had gathered round 
them. “ Tellme what has caused this ?” 

Slowly Grace’s large eyes opened again. “ Tell 
me,” asked she, “ who is that ?” pointing to the 
picture on which she had been gazing. 

“’Tis my son, Captain Ashley,” answered 
Sir Charles. 

“And this is my father,” said Grace, drawing 
from her bosom a small miniature, an exact 
counterpart of the portrait, and placing it in his 
hand. 

“Where got you this—tell me?” asked Sir 
Charles, ina trembling voice. ‘Is it possible 
that he left a child, and I have been ignorant of 
it all these years ?” 

Mrs. Livingston proceeded to give him the 
history of Grace, adding: ‘‘ This is, indeed, a 
picture of her father, which I received from my 
brother at the same time I received her, with the 
strict injunction to preserve it for her as her 
only inheritance.” 

“My child! My child!” said the old man, 
folding Grace in his arms, “why, O, why, have 
I not known this before? What years of anguish 
should I have been spared with you to have filled 
the void in my aching heart. These old eyes 
which had shed their last tears over lost ones, 
are dimmed with joy at finding a new treasure.” 
Then holding her from him, and looking in her 
face with the tenderest interest, he said: “ You 
are indeed, like my lost son. Thisthen accounts 
for the deep interest I have felt in you from the 
first moment I saw you.” 

Grace was too much overcome to speak or 
manifest any emotion, excepting the look of deep, 
heartfelt gladness which was beaming in her 
moistened eyes. 

“This happiness I owe to you, Delano,” said 
Sir Charles ; “ you found my treasure, and 
brought her to my very arms; how shall I can- 
cel all my debts to you ?” 

“Perhaps I shall claim your treasure myself, 
as my reward. Should I be presumptuous ?” 

“Ah, indeed, what says my Grace herself ?”’ 
said he, looking down into her now glowing face. 
“If you have her approval, which I do not 
doubt, nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than thus to repay you, always remembering that 
you are never to desert your old friend.” 

While the events we have just related were 
transpiring, Edith had passed quietly out of the 
library, and meeting the housekeeper in the hall, 
requested to be shown to her dressing-room. 
Shutting the door, she clasped her hands wildly 
over her eyes as if to shut out some painful 
vision, and threw herself upon a couch, with a 
low, bitter ery of agony. When an hour after, 
her mother entered the room, she lay in the same 
attitude, her face buried in the cushions. 

“Edith, my dear, are you ill?” asked she, 
raising her head with gentle force ; ‘it is time 
you were dressed for dinner.” 

“O mother, mother!” she moaned, “ cannot 
we go away from this place ? why did you come 
here? I cannot go down and meet them now— 
indeed, I cannot.” 

“My dear Edith, cannot you overcome this 
fancy? Think of your station, and let pride 
sustain you until we can leave without exciting 
remark.” 

“Alas, what is pride, station, when the heart 
iscrushed! Grace, without either, has triumphed 
over me and blasted my happiness forever.” 

“Do not say so, you will soon forget this fancy 
when we are far away. No one suspects your 
feelings, I am confident ; and you have only to 
appear calm and self-possessed, and all will be 
well.” 

After much persuasion and entreaty on the 
part of Mrs. Livingston, Edith finally succeeded 
in regaining her calmness so far as to appear at 
dinner. She was very pale and silent, but her 
mother excused it, attributing it to fatigue. 
And indeed, no apology was necessary; so in- 
terested and absorbed were all parties in their 
newly discovered connections, that they had no 
thought to spare upon the appearance of 
others. 

After a week of misery which it was becom- 
ing more difficult for her to conceal, Edith insist- 
ed that they should return to London ; but Per- 
cival and Grace were anxious that they should 
remain until after the wedding, for which an 
early day had been set. And Mrs. Livingston 
could not refuse Sir Charles’s earnesten treaties 
that she would direct the preparations for Grace’s 
marriage. As they must necessarily be much 
in Londonto complete these arrangements, Edith 
had sutlicient excuse for no longer prolonging 
her visit at Ashley Hall. 

At length all was completed, and amidst a 
brilliant party of friends assembled on the occa- 
sion, Grace, the poor dependent orphan, became 
the lady of Ashley Hall. 
more returned to Elmwood, Edith 
sought in the most complete seclusion to hide 
her mortification from the world. And in the 
same scenes where a few years before, Clara, 
like a broken lily, had faded away, with the 
same deep and hopeless love buried in her 
heart, Edith lived, her life’s happiness a sacri- 
fice to her pride. 


Once 





Love and pride stock bedlam. 
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Tue report of a pistol, a moment's quiet, 
and the rush of many men fell on my ear. It 
was in Sacramento City, the dark and bloody 
ground of California, and the time the year 
1850. The hand of the lawless assassin was 
being stayed by a mighty power just arising, 
one that was destined to exert a powerful and 
fearful influence; the dreaded Vigilance 
mittee, that secret band, rivalling the ‘“ Vehm 
Gericht”” of ancient Germany in wide spread 
influence, and in the certainty of its vengeance, 
was the terror of the evil doer, wresting the 
culprit even from the hands of the law, when its 
agents were corrupt or venial. Their motto, 
“Justice without Fear,” was the exponent of 
their principles. Already had one thief in San 
Francisco died all unshriven; taken with the 
proofs of his guilt, and hanged the same day. 
“ Our mutual security,” argued they, “ demands 
some organization, man’s first impulse is self- 
preservation ;” and for this they banded together. 

I followed the crowd, and encountered the ob- 
ject of all the tumult; a young man, who had 
scarcely seen nineteen summers, in the hands of 
the officers. Pale and haggard he looked, and 
in his hand was still clutched the instrument of 
his guilt, a smoking pistol. Fearful invention 
of modern days! the slightest touch of its trig- 
ger, and man, the last and noblest work of God, 
lies a bleeding, inanimate mass of clay. And 
the author of all this—O, God! what is to be 
his fate! This young man, like thousands, was 
attracted to California by the many golden sto- 
ries circulated at the time, with the hope of a 
speedy fortune ; he left a home in England ; he 
was a widowed mother’s only child ; the old tale, 
aspoiled boy. Of a good disposition, but ex- 
citable temperament, the faults of an early edu- 
cation matured with his age. Finding the search 
for gold attended with arduous toil and many 
difficulties, he abandoned the mines, and threw 
himself headlong into the vortex of city life. 
The depravity of Sacramento at that time was 
without parallel; vice of all kinds was open and 
unrebuked ; who could resist temptation in so 
many forms? First a dupe—then a gambler, 
himself fattening on the spoils of others. In an 
evil moment, a dispute arose with one of his 
victims ; blows followed words; then the fatal 
shot ; and the boy, a roue, profligate, gambler, 
was a murderer! How gradual is the transition 
from virtue to the lowest depths of vice ; step 
by step he had gone on, till the innocent boy, 
who would scruple to tread on a worm in his 
mother’s garden, had slain his fellow man! 


Com- 


He was borne to jail and locked in one of the 
cells. The victim was a well known blacksmith, 
a jovial ne’er do we’el, with hosts of friends 
ready and able to avenge his death ; rough, hard 
fisted sons of toil. The body was conveyed to 
his late residence, and the news flew from mouth 
to mouth; and as evening grew on apace, by 
twos and threes, men with clenched fists and 
lowering brows and half concealed weapons, 
were seen tramping down I street, towards the 
levee, the scene of the encounter; down, down 
the street, none returning, and as a mighty river 
swollen by small streams, so was this crowd of 
agitated and turbulent men. Some one cries 
« Vengeance! Lynch him!” as a pack of thirsty 
blood-hounds they all take up the cry, and but 
one feeling seems to animate the mass. Some 
one takes the lead, such are always found when 
needed, and with shouts they rush to the square 
fronting the jail. 

The authorities forewarned, were prepared; 
the entire police force had been summoned, and 
well disposed citizens were urged to join and 
preserve the peace. The mob halted for a mo- 
ment; taking advantage of the pause, the mayor 
spoke to them ; promised justice, a fair investi- 
gation, and punishment to the offender ; but his 
voice was drowned by the shouts of the popu- 
lace. Other prominent men attempted to make 
themselves heard, but above all came the loud 
cry, ‘Blood for Blood ;” all was of no avail; 
like an avalanche they swept on, carrying all 
with them in the career, and sweeping away op- 
position. Some ready hand had provided a bat- 
tering ram, and at the outer door was heard its 
sonorous blows. 

The prisoner, poor wretch, in this moment of 
peril too greata coward to take his own life, in 
abject terror, begs on bended knees of his keep- 
ers, not for liberty, but the boon of death, 
speedy death. and not the fearful fate he ex- 
pects from that excited crowd. Still the hoarse 
roar of the mob comes through his windows, 
and, strange fate! on the strength of his prison 
depends his present safety. The blows are re- 
peated ; at last the door yields; they are in the 
outer passage, and hope has fled! Hope! Why, 
atrial must have resulted in an ignominious 
death ; but the terrors of even that were as noth- 
ing to his present condition. There is some- 
thing in the wild, undirected, impulsive action 
of a mob, that will cause even the soldier, who 
has withstoodt he ‘“battle’s shock and war's 
alarums,” to quail. 

The door of his cell is forced; with exultant 
yells he is dragged from beneath his bed, begging 
mercy, all unheeded, and borne to the open air. 
As he appears, he is greeted with shouts of sat- 
isfaction from the multitude. 
shall I forget his appearance ; wild, bloody, his 
clothes half torn from his body in his struggles, 


Never, never, 


his lips blanched white, his face like ashes, and 
his eyes starting from his head, he seemed to 
have lived a life-time in those few hours. In 
that living sea of faces, not one could he see ex- 
pressing sympathy or compassion, not one friend 
had he to whisper a word of consolation. 
Tying his arms, he was kept in custody while 
a portion of the crowd hutried up to the cattle 
market to prepare for his execution. This was 
an open space at the farther end of the town, 
and in close vicinity to the shop and residence of 
the murdered man. A house was in progress of 
erection on the ground, and the owner, so carried 
away by his thirst for blood as to forget for the 
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time the “almighty dollar,”’ put the lumber col 
lected at their disposal for a bon-fire. Many 
hands soon completed the arrangements, and the 
fearful death . commenced 

Placed in the centre of a body of at least 
one thousand, was this poor lad, so weak through 


fear that his limbs refused to support him, all 
this, made more ‘ghastly by the lurid light of 
pitch-pine torches carried by many of the mob 
On they went. Night had closed in, as though 
Heaven was curtained to shut out this sight. 
The distance was perhaps a mile, and at each 
crossing their numbers were increased till it 
seemed as though the entire population had 
turned out to witness this ‘ Auto de Fe’’ of the 





eteenth century; even women so far forgot 
their sex as to be seen among the crowd. Many, 
with that morbid taste for the horrible, rashed on 
in advance to obtain places, climbing trees and 
fences, as if "twere a “ divertisement.’ 

The ground was reached; the pile ignited, 
sends up a blaze that makes all as light as day, 
and the fearful act of retribution begins. “ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord ;” but these short 
sighted mortals must e’en usurp his power and 
attributes. A rope is thrown over the limb of a 
large tree, and stretched out for all to grasp ; for 
none must be able to call bis neighbor more 
guilty than himself. At this moment a man 
rode into the space, more ardent than his fel- 
lows, and ojfered his horse, to swing the culprit 
Jrom his back. Excited as all were, this offer 
was indignantly rejected ; and a cask, with some 
boards across the head, furnishes a temporary 
gallows. With all prepared, one of the self- 
constituted leaders mounts the scaffold, and an- 
nounces that if a clergyman be present, and 
wishes to speak to the prisoner, he grants him 
ten minutes to make his shrift. One stepped up, 
and with him an acquaintance of the unhappy 
man who is to suffer; he braves the opprobrium 
of the crowd, to receive his friend’s dying words. 
But what a mockery it was! With such a scene 
before one’s eyes, the rope about his neck, stand- 
ing on the brink of eternity! could he be ex- 
pected to speak? His tongue clove to his 
mouth; some person, more kind than the rest, 
passed him a cup of water ; he swallowed it un- 
wittingly, and grasping his friend’s hand with 
the tenacity of a vice, he merely said mother !— 
the one word, as the rope tightened about his 
neck. His time had expired ; a low, half smoth- 
ered murmur from the crowd, now half repent- 
ant, a creaking of the limb, and his body swung 
in the air; a few convulsions, and all was over. 
The elements that had been so turbulent were 
stilled; a fearful act was accomplished, and 
some must be accountable, if not here, here- 
after! As the fire burned down, sending up 
sparks towards heaven, that seemed like fiery 
messengers to the awful Judgment seat, the 
body swung round and round on that lone 
tree, and the crowd gradually melted away, si- 
lently and subdued. The awful mystery of 
death had been enacted before their eyes, and 
they were the actors, the agents who had taken 
away that life the Creator has breathed into 
man, for his own purpose, and to await his 
time. 

In half an hour, the clergyman was permitted 
to take the body, and a hurried funeral, by torch 
light, finished the first act of Lynch law in 
Sacramento. Was it productive of benefit? 
The long list of murders and violence since 
that day in the chronicles of the country would 
hardly prove it. Do not these exhibitions har- 
den the hearts of many, and render them indiffer- 
ent to the promptings of their better natures ? 

The man who was shot, though mortally 
wounded, and for a long time senseless, did not 
die till the morning following the execution. 
This had been indeed fearful speed !! 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THAT SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE HILL. 
aY ALERT 0 eLotGH 
Dost remember, dost remember, 
That old school-house on the hill” 
And the green sward gently sloping, 
To the little sparkling rill 
That, went purling through the valley, 
And the cooling forest shade, 
Where, in hours of sunny childhood, 
With giad beating hearts we strayed” 


O the merry Tight of childhood, 
That was benming in each eye, 
And the hours that flected noiseless 
As a cloudlet in the sky— 
Have they passed like some lone wanderer 
To the valley of the tomb ! 
Or, like some sweet bud of promise, 
Gone, ere nurtured into bloom? 


Can no echo of the absent 
Wake some old familiar strain, 
Or the music of those voices 
Greet our hearts no more again? 
Snall we look on that sweet spring-time, 
As the morning of a day, 
That flashed forth its sunny beauties 
But to pass in gloom away” 


Ah, how does my spirit linger 
On those blessed momenta now ; 

When a shadow o’er life’s sunshine, 
Flings its gloom upon my brow. 

For I know what joys would cluster thers, 
How all my heart would thrill, 

If our footsteps now were wending 
To that school-house on the hill. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ADOLPHUS GUSTAVUS FITZGERALD: 
—orR, THB — 


ROMANTIC GENTLEMAN. 








BY WM. Bb. JOHNSTONE. 





“Lixpa Somersworth ! A romantic name 
truly. If the bearer of it fulfils all my expec- 
tations, I shall be a happy man indeed. Linda 
Somersworth! beautiful, exquisitely so. I al- 
ready imagine her a divinity,” and the romantic 
Mr. Adolphus Gustavus Fitzgerald walked to- 
ward the small mirror his lodgings in the coun- 
try inn afforded, and surveyed his really fine face 
with a degree of complacency rarely observable, 
adjusted the ‘“hyacinthine locks ” that shaded 
his brow, and stroked with much satisfaction the 
silken moustache that just served to conceal the 
finely-curved lip, and by its jetty hue render still 
whiter the regular and pearl-like teeth. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was an eminently handsome man. 
He had a tall, symmetrical figure, graceful car- 
riage, and a magnificent bow (if there was any 
fault, it was too magnificent). His features were 
regular, his eyes fine, black and brilliant, his 
complexion dark, almost to a foreign shade ; his 
whiskers and moustache and glossy hair fault- 
less in style, and his smile most irresistibly fas- 
cinating. 

Joined to these outward attractions, he pos- 
sessed a mind and heart naturally good, a nature 
of native nobleness, but he had had the misfor- 
tune to be the only child of very romantic people, 
and who in the fullness of sentimentality gave 
him his high-sounding name, and instilled into 
his young mind the conviction that he was born 
to be the hero of romance. Had he lived in the 
days of chivalry, he would have made a most 
gallant and devoted knight; as it was, he be- 
came merely an exquisite gentleman. He re- 
ceived a liberal education, travelled in Europe, 
and gathered much valuable information. He 
might have learned more had he possessed a 
smaller quantity of romance. When he return- 
ed to America, it was to find both parents 
deceased, and himself the adopted heir of a 
wealthy bachelor uncle. 

This uncle was the very antipodes of his ne- 
phew. He was a most matter-of fact personage, 
dwelt in an easy, comfortable style, in the man- 
sion of his ancestors, and his greatest fvible, 
perhaps, was his family pride. He turned to 
derision all his nephew’s high-flown sentiments, 
interrupted his most exquisite wanderings to the 
“Jand of romance,” and finally went so far as 
to actually propose that this same nephew should 
marry the daughter of a very wealthy farmer 
in Ohio. 

Marry a farmer’s daughter! The dclightful, 
the exquisite Adolphus Gustavus Fitagerald 
marry plain Elizabeth Jones, the daughter of 
farmer Jones, of Ohio! The thought was pre- 
posterous. But Uncle Tilden was inexorable. 

“ You haven’t seen her yet,” said he. “ How 
do you know you will not like her ?”” 

“Bat, anele, her name !’” 

“A very good name. I wish yours was half 
as good. Your mother was fuolish to give you 
such a nonsensical jingling of names. Better 
called you plain Jonas or Simon. But yon need 
not say any more, only if you have lost your 
heart to any of the Matildas and Arabellas of 
your imagination, just summon it back again, 
for ’m determined upon your faneying Lizzie. 
When I’m resolved upon anything, I generally 
aceomplish it.” 

Adolphus knew this, still his repugnance to 
Elizabeth Jones’s name hourly increased. 

“Lizzy is coming to New York with her fath- 
er very soon, when I shall expect you to look 
very favorably on her,” said his uncle, leaving 
the room. Adolphus hummed an opera air, and 
mentally wished Lizzy Jones would stay content 
in Ohio. 

The next day came a note, written on gilt- 
edged, perfumed paper, in an exquisitely fine 
hand, and directed to Mr. Adolphus Gustavus 
Fitzgerald. It was a few lines of highly wrought, 
romantic substance, requesting an interchange of 
sentiment, and signed Linda Somersworth. 

Fitzgerald was in ecstasies. Now, indeed, had 
he found a kindred spirit, and the mystery of 
the affair enhanced its pleasure. He answered 
the missive as directed, earnestly imploring an 
interview. Anxiously he waited a reply. Is 
came couched in the most elegant style, and 
bidding him seek the writer in the obscure vil- 
lage of C. This somewhat damped his ardor, 
for C—— was reputed to be a very unpleasant, 
rustic place, and he had no mind to try its dis- 





comforts. But he reflected that all heroes of 
romance had been obliged to brave many troubles 
and changes, to seek their ladye-loves, and this 
gave him courage. 

The charming Linda had designated her resi- 
dence at a cottage at some distance from the 
village. Thither, after the most elaborate pre- 
parations, he directed his steps. But he found 
the way much longer than he had anticipated, 
and to add to this, were the puzzlings and very 
equivocal directions of the villagers. Several 
times he lost his path, and by mistaking some 
cross roads came back to the same point from 
which he had diverged. Then there had been a 
rain the day before, which had not improved the 
walking by any means. 
when tired and heated by his long pedestrian ex- 
cursion, his clothes in a rather unpresentable 
condition from sundry splashes of mud, his high- 
ly polished boots ditto, and his hat somewhat 
the worse for its intimate encounter with the 
pendant branches of the trees under which he 
had passed, our hero presented himself at 
“Daisy Valley Cottage,” and timidly rapped 
for admittance. While waiting for an answer to 
his summons, he took a cursory glance at the 
premises. 

The building certainly was a cottage: Its color 
was deep brown with age, the casements high 
and narrow, the roof mossy as the roofs of all 
cottages should be. A green grass plat extend 
ed in front, gradually sloping to the roadside, 
from which it was separated by two or three 
poplar trees. In the rear were glimpses of a 
large, farmer like barn, two or three apple trees, 
and what appeared to be a small enclosure an- 
swering to the name of kitchen garden. There 
were no “lovely parterres,”” no weeping willows 
with pendant arms, no vine-wreathed porticoes 
with singing birds, no music of purling brooks 
or gushing fountains. 

Poor Adolphus! He was sadly disconcerted. 
Had he been a school-boy he would have cried 
with vexation. But there was a lady, the ro- 
mantic “ Linda Somersworth,” and the thought 
of her revived his drooping spirits. A young 
girl with red hair, great, staring blue eyes, and 
a face very much freckled, opened the door. 
With some trepidation our hero inquired for 
Miss Somersworth. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the girl, “TI’ll go tell 
her you’ve come. She’s been ’xspecting you. 
I ’spose you’re the gentleman; I'll go right off 
and tell her you’ve come,” and the damsel was 
about fulfilling her words, leaving Adolphus 
standing upon the threshold, when a faint, lady- 
like voice was audible. 

“ Meldora, bid the gentleman enter.” 

“Walk right in, sir, right in this way,” said 
Meldora, with an apologetic air; and Fitzgerald 
found himself ushered at once into the presence 
of “Miss Linda Somersworth.” 

The young lady reclined in the most graceful 
manner upon a lounge. She wore a robe of 
cerulean blue, the sleeves of which were loose 
and flowing, revealing a finely rounded arm and 
a very white hand. A mantle of some thin 
gauze material was flung carelessly over her 
shoulders, and her hair, which was very luxu- 
riant, and glossy as the raven’s wing, fell in un- 
confined wavy tresses to her waist. A small 
table with books and a guitar stood near. She 
arose on Fitzgerald’s entrance, and came lan- 
guidly forward, daintily extending her hand. 

“ Have you indeed come, my spirit’s ideal in 
material semblance ?” she exclaimed. 

Had Fitzgerald been less romantic, he would 
have noticed the mischievous twinkle in her deep, 
blue eyes as she uttered these words. He would 
also, with his natural perception, have marked 
tho singularity of her very dark yet florid com- 
plexion in contrast with their hue. But now he 
only bowed profoundly and pressed the lady’s 
hand to his lips. She begged him to be seated, 
and then commenced a most elaborate and high- 
ly-wrought speech. He mentioned his delays 
and inconveniences on the way, as a sort of 
apology for his rather inelegant appearance. 

“Ah, do not speak of such common-pluce 
things. Romance has no vocabulary for them. 
O, my dear friend, I cannot describe to you the 
indescribable rapture, the unspeakable bliss that 
fills my heart, when I feel that I behold in you 
one who can fully appreciate all the refined sen- 
sibilities of my nature; one who can wander 
with me over the green spots of earth, and gath- 
er the few swects that abide in this sublunary 
existence—those blest gifts which only the sen- 
sitively exalted can perceive.” 

It would be useless to detail more of the lady’s 
conversation. Fitzgerald had deemed himself, 
or rather had been deemed a very affable com- 
panion, one who had a ready flow of words and 
knew how to use them; but he was fairly non- 
plussed. He could find no response to the lady’s 
high-flown remarks. At length he asked her to 
sing. She readily complied, and after a sort of 
wild prelude on the guitar, sang to a most excru- 
ciating melancholy strain, some long, barbarous 
words. He asked their meaning. 

“Tt is the death song of the lovely Aspen Leaf, 
a beautiful Indian maiden who pined herself 
away for her faithless lover. Don’t you think it 
enchanting ?” 

Fitzgerald was 8 young man of truth. He 
replied, however, that ‘not understanding the 
dialect, he could not tell.” 

“Ah, but you must know by the music, it is 
so sweetly melancholy. I am in raptures with 
sorrow, particularly heart sorrow. How delight- 
ful it must have been for that Indian maiden to 
have died of grief.” 

Fitzgerald was silent. The veil of romance 
was being removed from his eyes. His calmer, 
wiser thoughts were gaining ascendaney. He 
felt himself in a very ridiculous position, and 
heartily wished he was at home with his uncle. 
Elizabeth Jones’s presence would be very toler- 
able. He was already concocting some plan of 
retreat, when the young lady called to Meldora, 
and requested some refreshments to be brought. 

“] know of nothing so distressing as to be 
obliged to sit at table with a party of common 
persons,” said Miss Somersworth. “ Sleeping 
and eating will do well enough for the masses, 
but for the refined few, much of these annoyances 
is really unendurable. To some degree, as being 


It was nearly noon, 





mortal, we must submit; but I endeavor to ap- 
proach as near ethereality as possible.” 


THE SYMPATHIZING WOMAN, 
If we were called upon to describe Mrs. 


Meldora now entered bearing a small waiter, | Dobbs, we should without hesitation call her 


on which was a moss-basket of nuts, anda litte 
goblet of honey. Her face wore the unmistak- 
able evidence of a desire to laugh. 


“ Poor dinner for a gentleman that’s walked | 


three miles,” she murmured, as she deposited 
the waiter before Miss Somersworth. 

“T pray you, Mr. Fitzgerald, taste these nuts. 
They were gathered I assure you, by my own 
haud, on the mossy turf ‘neath yonder stately 
chestnut tree, and the honey is delicious. It 
reminds one of what the neetar of Olympian 
Jove must have been. It is wild honey, found 
in a hollow oak tree, and no doubt is the sweet- 
ness of the poetical thyme.” 

The afternoon waned, and Fitzgerald rose to 
go. His decision was taken. 

“When shall I be so happy as to see you 
again?” inquired the lady. 

Fitzgerald made a low bow. 

“Excuse me, lady,” he replied, “but I think 
of returning to the city to-morrow. Miss Somers 
worth,” he added, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“J feel it a duty Towe you to speak plainly. For 
a long time I have labored under a kind of hal- 
lucination. Ihave looked at all things of reality 
through the web of romance and sickly senti- 
mentality, and have sighed that my lot was not 
east amid other than the cali and peaceful 
scenes of my life; but now the veil is removed, 
and I clearly see my folly. I thank you for 
this change, and I ask your forgiveness for the 
readiness with which I acceded to your senti- 
ments. Pardon me, that I cannot respond to 
them now, and permit me with most earnest 
wishes for your welfare, and the hope that you 
can yet find one who is able fully to appreciate 
your merits, to bid you adieu.” 

Fitzgerald did not wait fora reply. He thought 
the lady sank upon the lounge, but he looked not 
back, until some yards from the cottage. 

Arrived at the village inn, he missed a diamond 
ring from his tinger, and recollected handing it 
to the lady at her request, for inspection. He 
forgot to reclaim it. It was a valuable one, and 
he did not like to have its loss cap the climax to 
his ridiculous adventure. 

Accordingly the next day he returned in quest 
of it. But the bird had flown, and all his 
inquiries elicited only ambiguous answers from 
Meldora. He returned to his uncle a wiser man. 

He was too heartily ashamed of his adventure 
to explain it, but contented his uncle’s inquiries 
by saying he had taken a trip into the country. 
But the old gentleman was not slow to observe 
the change in his nephew, and he made his own 
comments. 

Toward the end of summer Mr. Jones and his 
daughter came to Uncle Tilden’s. Elizabeth 
was a very pretty girl, and a good sensible one, 
too. She was not rustic, far from it; but she 
Pp d a complete knowledge of domestic 
affairs—much to Uncle Tilden’s delight—as well 
as French and music. The conclusion was that 
our hero really lost his heart, and found it only 
by the exchange of Lizzie’s. 

The day before their marriage, as they were 
sitting together in conversation, Fitzgerald re- 
counted his adventure with “ Miss Linda Somers- 
worth.” He even told of the loss of the dia- 
mond ring, and indulged in some bitter suspi- 
cions as to the fair purloiner’s real character. 

“Will you forgive me, if I tell you that I 
know all about that affair, and that the lady is a 
dear friend of mine? I shall not let you indulge 
such thoughts of her.” 

“You know her, how ?” 

“Wait a moment, and I will explain,” re- 
turned Lizzy, quickly leaving the room. 

In a few moments a lady entered, could it be, 
“Linda Somersworth !” Fitzgerald started to 
his feet. But it was her—her azure robe and 
gossamer scarf and long tresses, only her ecom- 
plexion had wonderfully changed from a dark 
brunette to Lizzie’s own glowing blonde. And 
Lizzic’s voice it was, too, that now exclaimed : 
“Forgive me, dearest, the deception I have 
practised, but Iknew you notthen. It was only 
to oblige your uncle, and havea little sport my- 
self; besides, I felt a little piqued at your slight 
of my name and rusticity as a farmer’s daughter.” 

“It is all so,” said Uncle Tilden, now enter- 
ing, ‘and you must forgive her right speedily, 
’Dolph. She taught you a good lesson though.” 

Adolphus kissed Lizzie’s blushing cheeks, 
and that carried promise of pardon. 

“ But the dark complexion, Lizzie?” he said. 

“ That was effected by a very simple wash of 
roots and bark,” said she, laughing, and remov- 
ing the false tresses that concealed her own sunny 
curls, At the same time she drew the diamond 
ring from her finger and proffered it to Adol- 
phus. It was placed back aguin, and we believe 
never elicited farther inquiry. 

“And now,” said Uncle Tilden, that Adol- 
phus Gustavus Fitzgerald has become a wise 
man, I propose he be to-morrow united to Miss 
Elizabeth Jones in matrimony’s bonds, and that 
the married pair make a wedding tour to Daisy 
Valley Cottage.” ; 








SPONGING IT. 


The last dodge we have heard of in evading 
the State Liquor Law, occurred recently at one 
of our fashionable drinking saloons. An_ indi- 
vidual walked up to the counter, and demanded 
a dime bottle of brandy. Now the rule is to 
charge fifteen cents unless an empty bottle is 
furnished in return for the one received ; and as 
the consumer laid only a dime on the counter, 
the extra tive cents was demanded. 

“TI don’t want the bottle,’”’ said he, “draw the 
cork.” 

“ The liquor can’t be drank on the premises,” 
replied the bar-keeper. 

* Taint going to drink it on the premises,” re- 
plied the other; and the bar-keeper, supposing 
that he had some vessel to ponr it into, drew the 
cork, when the gentleman quietly pulled out a 
sponge from his pocket, and poured the liquor 
into it; then taking his seat, commenced leisurely 











“ You see,” said he, nodding complacently to 


the bar-keeper, “I aint going contrary to the 
rule, for the law says the stuff shan’t be drant on 
the premises.” 

The bystanders came to the conclusion the 
stranger would make an appropriate governor 
for Linois, xing decidedly the greatest sucker 
of them all.—Cincinnati 








asympathizing woman. Nobody was troubled 
with any malady she hadn't suffered. “ She 
knew all about it by experience, and could sym- 
pathize with them from the bottom of her heart.” 

3o% Turner was a wag, and when one day he 
saw Mrs. Dobbs coming along the road towards 
his house, knowing that, in the absence of his 
wife, he should be called upon to entertain her, he 
resolved to play a little upon the good woman's 
abundant store of sympathy. 

Hastily procuring a large blanket, he wrapped 


himself up in it, and threw himself on a sofa | 


near by. 

“Why, good gracious! Mr. Turner, are you 
sick?” asked Mrs. Dobbs, as she saw his posi- 
tion. 

“O! dreadfully,” groaned the imeginary in- 
valid 

“ What's the matter?” 

“O, a great many things. First and fore- 
most, [’ve got a congestion of the brain.” 

“That's dreadful,” sighed Mrs. Dobbs, “I 
came pretty near dying of it ten years ago 
come next spring. What else?” 

“ Deopsy,” again groaned Bob. 

“There 1 can sympathize with you. 
troubled with it, but tinally got over it.” 

“ Neuralgia,” continued Bob. 


“Nobody can tell, Mr. Turner, what I’ve | : ° 
) , , | study which struck us as new—it is the art of 


suffered from neuralgia. 
plaint.”” 

“Then, again, I’m very much distressed by 
inflammation of the bowels.” 

“If you've got that, I rity you,” commented 
Mrs. Dobbs; “for three years steady 1 was 
atticted with it, and I don’t think I’ve fully re- 
covered yet.” . 

“ Rheumatism,” added Bob. 

“Yes, that’s pretty likely to go along with 
neuralgia It did with me.” 

“ Tooihache,” suggested Bob. 

“ There have been times, Mr. Turner,” said 
the sympathizing woman, “ when I thought I 
should have went distracted with the tooth- 
ache.’ 

“Then,” said Bob, who, having temporarily 
ran out of his stock of medical terms, resorted 
toa scientific name, “I’m very much afraid 
that I’ve got the tethyasaurus.”” 

“Tshouldn’t be at all surprised,” said the 
ever-ready Mrs. Dobbs; “Thad it when 1 wus 
young.” 

Though it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could resist laughing, Bob continued : 

“T’m suffering a good deal from a sprained 
ankle.” 

“Then you can sympathize with me, Mr. Tur- 
ner. £ sprained mine as I was coming along.” 

“ But that is n't the worst of it.” 

“What is it!” asked Mrs. Dobbs, with curi- 
osity. 

“fT wouldn’t tell any one but you, Mrs. 
Dobbs, but the fact is’—here Bob groaned— 
“I’m afraid, and the doctor agrees with me, 
that my reason is affected ; that, in short, 1’m a 
little crazy.” 

Bob took breath, and wondered what Mrs. 
Dobbs would say to that. 

“QO! Mr. Turner, is it possible?” exclaimed 
the lady. “It’s horrible. I know itis. J yre- 
quently have spells of being out of my head mysc/f.” 

Bob could stand it no longer ; he burst into a 
roar of laughter, which Mrs. Dobbs taking for 
# precursor of a violent paroxysm of insanity, 
she was led to take a hurried leave.—Alliou. 


It’s an awful com- 








JOHN CHINAMAN AHEAD OF A YANKEE, 


A San Francisco paper relates the following 
incident as having occurred lately at a shoe 
store in that city. The parties concerned were 
the proprietor of the store and a John Chinaman. 
Examining a pair of boots, the price of which 
was five dollars, John inquired : 

“ How muchee you axee for um bootee ?”’ 

Ina spirit of waggery, it is presumable, the 
owner replied : 

“Two dollars and a halfee, John. Very cheap 
bootee, aintee ¢” 

“Cheap bootee,” said John, who thereupon 
examined a pair, and concluded to buy, otfer- 
ing a quarter eagle. 

“ But,” said the dealer in leather, “ this is only 
enough for one boot. They aretwo dollars and 
a half a piece—two boots cost five dollars.” 

John was somewhat astonished—said he would 
not buy—and demanded the return of his money, 
but the leather dealer was inexorable. 

“No, John,” said the latter, “ you have got 
one boot and have paid me forit. Now give me 
another piece just like this, and take the other.” 

John saw the diift of the game, and was at 
once resolved. 

“Well,” said he, “this bootee be mine, may 
be—I paid for um?’ 

“ Yes,” said the dealer. 

“And youno give me the other bootee 7” ask- 
ed John. 

“ Not without the money,” said the other. 

“Well,” said John, “ 1 do um bootee what I 
please—I cuttee um up.” 

And thereupon John whipped out a knife, cut 
the boot to pieces, and threw it into the street, 
exclaiming as he departed : 

“That um my bootee—that ether be your 
hootee ; you sell um to next foo! Chinaman what 
come along.” 

At last accounts the boot dealer was looking 
for the man with the wooden leg, to whom he 
might sell the odd boot, and thus save expenses. 


aE Seay ee 
BEFORE THE CURTAIN, 

The London Sunday Times says that the cus- 
tom of calling performers before the curtain, 
though practised for a long period in France, 
was not common in England till within the 
memory of many persons now living. The first 
person who was complimented by a call before 
the curtain, was the celebrated Monsieur Noverre, 
in the year 1788, at the King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market. 

He had composed a balict, called Cupid and 
Psyche. The effect of this ballet was very ex- 
travrdinary ; for so great was the pleasure it af- 
forded the spectators, that Novyerre was unani- 
mously called for to receive on the stage the ap- 
planse and acclamations due to his merit; he 
was led on by Vestris an! Hillicsburg, who had 
admirably performed the parts of Cupid and 
Psyche, and was crowned with laurel, not only 
by them and the other principal dancers, Messrs. 
Chevalier and Didelot, but by all the figuranti 
who had been employed; this custom, though 
common in france, was unprecedented in 
England. 

— ——-¢ Be@ 6 - 
CHILDHOOD'S FAITH. 

To the child everything is more real than to 
the man. But his timidity is equal to his an- 
dacity. Jack the Gnant Killer assauiw his 
nurse, but is afraid to goto bed in the dark 
Audacity carries the day. It is because of their 
faith in everything that children are at once so 
audacious and so timid. ‘Thus tend in 
criticism comes with years. The 3 
from his books, says, “Be good!’ 
wiser elder says, “ Be as good as sou can.’ 
This is the splendid secret of youth, and the key 
to its career. Flouting experience, it says, 
“What is history to me, or I to hi-tory'” 
It goes out confi lingly with Beautyand Power 
After a little while it says to Love, * What 
great hands you have ‘” who answers, “* To hold 
the better,” to Bes “What great ¢ 
have?” who answers, “‘ To see the bert wo 
Power, “Whata great mouth!” who answers, 
“ To swallow you up.”’ Inindividuals,this passes 
away, butin a state it is he ‘ 
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Jester's Picnic. 





Bachelors may swear and caterpillar at baby 
talk; but let not those loving mothers who ex 
pect to exhibit at Barnum’s fail to kee; up their 
proficiency in such molasses and water sweets of 
expression as the following ; the success of the 
enterprise depends upon the perfection of the 
lungs “Tome to mudder’s arms, mu ‘der's 
ittle pet.” O, you darting ‘ite toad!" 
“ Bless its ‘itthe heart, it shall have some tan- 
dy.” Tot, tot to Baridyboss, on its manima's 
lite boss.” “ Stan’ up, muczer's ‘itth pet.” 
“It's sweet, so it is, aveliler knows itis.” “ Dump 
if it wants to, tause it tan damp.” “ Tiss mam- 
ma now, wort it tise mamma!” “* Bouncety 
bounce, bouncety bounce.” Now, what a 





ug 
“ That's a good baby—nurse can tome tt’s hair, 
an’ itdon’t try a bit.” Sweety, sweety, mud. 
der’s sweet,” and a hundred more just such ex- 
pressions. 


The editor of the Canadian Times is a joker, 
—given to facetia occasionally. For waut of 
something better, he penned the following ¢ pis- 
tle the other day: We were always aware that 
ittakes great’ many acconiplistments to ‘fin. 
ish off’ a lady's education; but we confess that 
we saw the other day, in the advertisement of a 
Female Seminary, ‘down cast,’ a branch of 


‘Fainting.’ It has often been maliciously 
hinted that ladies can smile, weep and faint 
at will; bat our Yankee neighbors are the first 
to announce to the world that they have in their 
Ladies’ Schools teachers of * Drawing and 
Fainting.’ Well, this is an age ot improve. 
ment, and whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well; and if fainting is necessary, it 
should be accomplished gracefully. Success to 
the institution that adds one more tine art to the 
catalogue.” 


Old Mr. Fuddle fell down in a puddle, just as 
a runaway horse and shay came dashing and 
splashing and tearing that way. In helpless 
plight, he roared with fright; the horse came 
quick, and gallop and kick, when the old man 
raised his preat oak stick ; the horse then shied 
a little aside, for sticks were no fiiends to his 
well-fed hide. Within a foot of Fuddle’s toes, 
within an inch of his ruby nose, the wheel comes 
whizzing, and on it goes. Up rises Faddle, 
from out of the puddle, and stands on the road 
with a staggering stride, then wheeling away 
from the scene of the fray, he flourished his stick 
with a hero's pride. 


There is but the difference of a letter between 
the words pomp and pwap. If you would live 
in pomp, you must pump the pockets of others. 
The people’s pocket is a great well, from which, 
if you have dexterityenough to pump out the 
water of sustenance, you may spread yourself 
in pompous idleness “all the days of your life.” 
Try the experiment ; many have succeeded be- 
fore you, and many will after you. To the 
wise, nuf cd. 


An eminent London speculator, on witnessing 
the brilliant success of the electric light, as re- 
cently employed in Paris for the illumination of 
the night-works at the Louvre, was heard to ex- 
claim, with deep feeling : 

“By Jove! all I’ve got to say is, if J eld 
any shares in the moon, I'd sell out !” z 


A little boy going to church on Sunday, re- 
marked : fe 

‘Ma, there goes a woman with a hat on; and 
O, see, mother, she’s got boots on, too !” 

*O,no, my son, you are mistaken; jt is only 
a gentleman with a woman's shawl on,’ re plied 
the mother. 


MANA AAA ANAS 


“Tom, the Medium,” thinks that actors 
ought to be farmers, for they are good at 
cutting rails, understand fencing generally, and 
when they are pot “in clover,” it is only sow, 
sow, with them, till they get quite seedy. He 
don’t know, though, but what they might make 
bakers, for they always knead their own dough. 


THE 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS, 
Will be issued inn few days, a valuable book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depleting 


Gunning, 
Fishing, 
and Hunting 

in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with sanple 
letter-presa de: tion, making it of intrinsie walue It 
will formn also an admirable work for those who are etudy- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able te 
possess this pictorial Gem, it will be retailed at the un 
precelented low price of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


It can be sent by mail to all who desire it. and any ore 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of pubiicstion, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sule at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union 

Newsinen shonld send in their orders at once, aa this ia 
a work which will sell rapidly on aecount of its attra tive 
pictorial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
limited edition 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND EREFINED 


Hliscellaneons family Journal, 


devoted to polite literatere, wit and hu:nor. prose and 
poetic gema, and orizinal tales, written ey 1 








paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questi 
atrictly neutral; therefore making it emphatieally 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a weleome visitor to the home circle It contains the 
foreign and dome te news of the day, #0 con lensed as to 
present the greatert poms amount of intellizenee No 
wivertisementa are adinitted tw the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 

THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the In«trnction and armusement of the general realer 
An uarivalled corps of contributors are regular 
and every department is un Jer the mort fink 
fect eystem that experience can suggest, for 
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beautiful type, and contains square inches, being @ 
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Tue turret chamber 
situated below one of 
the other turret: being 
and consequently over 

| was in the southwest 
overlooked the strea: 
yard, In this cham 
put to sleep. There 
from it, and these he 
It was midnight, a 
He heard no noise— 
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bed a secret door was 
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rome > 
One long hour the 
| the wide hall with 
| Then be went out in 
| over to the low build 
the male slaves ele 
H awoke a slave—an | 
soon as the fellow kr 
' him, he leaped oat « 
| erfully built man, be 
wise, bat his very u 
him to possess unr 
face revealed a dingy 
from a petty falect 


murder 
| “ Warda,” whisp 
j The slave threw 
and followed his mas 
rain had cemsed fall 
| rolling off, bat yet 
} pirate captain enter 
ani pureaed hie » 
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